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PART I 
The American Constitutional System 



By W. W. V/ILLOUOHIIY. A.B.. Fh.D. 

Iir« rnMHtiliilional nyMrin nf tlir Uiiitrd StatrM \h 
a coinplicatrd our, and in ordrr to tnidrrstand it, 
rvcn in outline, it is nnTH^ary to drMcrilKr liiirlly the 
fMHrfttial cliarajtrriMtirM of tlir frdrral nr conipoHitr lyjK! 
of |K)liti('aI lifr of wU'uU tlir IJnilrcl Statr-^ is llir nicwt 
itn|H)rtant illuHtration, 

A Htatr \H a Ktn\\\} of individnaK nnitrd in allr^Mancc 
and Htibjrctiofi to a legally Mitprcnir political rntity or 
|)cr.Hr)n. 'I'liiH Iri^al Hiipinnacy or fandty of rxprcMninjj 
il« will in the form of lawn is trrnird Hovrrriiinty. Ah 
tUun (!Xpr(!.<tHivc of a Icfjally suprenir will MovcMciKHty in, 
\fy tin vrry natttrc, indivisihlr and inalirnahle. The* 
itUkchinrry through which the Mate cxprrsHrn and en- 
forcm itM will in termed it.M ^overnmrnt. The primary 
function of constitutional law in to determine the form 
of thifi K')verninental machinery and to allot to each 
of itA or^auH and to the oIliciaN who administer them. 
their respective (Kiwers and functions. (Jovernmental 
OTKUm or ofltcialH thtm act an the aK<^nts of the Mate. 

IKOS 
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They exercise, rather than possess, the sovereign power. 
These agents are of limited political or legal authority, 
and are held to speak and act for the state only when 
they observe the limits of the authority granted to 
them by the law. 

Governments are of infinite possible variety, and may 
be grouped into more or less clearly defined classes, 
no two of them precisely duplicating one another. One 
important classification of governments is that which 
distinguishes them as unitary and federal or composite. 

In all states of any considerable size, it is found 
necessary to introduce, in a measure at least, the prin- 
ciple of local government, according to which the ter- 
ritory over which the state exercises jurisdiction is 
divided and subdivided into administrative areas, in 
each of which is established a local governing author- 
ity. Thus, France is divided into departments, arron- 
dissements, and communes. When few powers are 
granted by the central government to these local organs, 
and especially when these powers are not discretionary 
in character, and when those who exercise them are 
selected by, and directly responsible to, central officials, 
a system of centralized administration is said to exist. 
When, upon the contrary, local officials are given wide 
discretionary powers, the government is described as 
decentralized ; and when these local officials are elected 
by the local constituencies, local self-government is 
said to exist. 

A fairly distinct type of decentralized government is 
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the federal or composite form. Here the decentrali- 
zation is carried to the extent of giving to the larger 
local areas into which the general territory of the state 
is divided, governments of very wide discretionary 
powers, and these powers are secured by written con- 
stitutional provisions against withdrawal or diminution. 

A state thus governmentally organized is generally 
termed a federal state. Strictly speaking, however, 
the term federal state has no meaning. What we 
really have is a state with a federally organized gov- 
ernment. The term federal state is, however, so con- 
venient a one that we shall continue to employ it. 

Historically, most of the federal states today (United 
States, Switzerland, Dominion of Canada, Australian 
Commonwealth) have come into existence by the union 
of states or cantons or provinces, previously independ- 
ent of one another, and thus the central government 
and the federal state itself have appeared as the crea- 
tions of these uniting bodies. Juristically speaking, 
however, the federal or national state is the sole sov- 
ereign body, and is the source whence the governments 
of the several uniting states or commonwealths derive 
their status as constitutional governing bodies. Sov- 
ereignty being indivisible, and being conceded to belong 
to the national body, the several states of a federal 
union are necessarily wholly without independent — 
that is, original — powers of their own. Constitution- 
ally speaking, they are, indeed, but administrative dis- 
tricts of the national state, albeit districts to the inhab- 
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itants of which have been granted very wide discre- 
tionary powers. 

Absolutely distinct from and, indeed, almost anti- 
thetical to, the federal state, is what is known as a 
confederacy. Here we have a number of confederating 
states, each of which is conceded to retain its sover- 
eignty and to be united to its fellow-commonwealths 
by a treaty or compact and not by a constitution. In 
this composite type the central government acts as the 
common agent of each of the confederated states and 
is, thus, in reality, but an integral part of the several 
governments of these states. 

Shortly stated, then, the distinction between a na- 
tional state federally organized, and a confederacy of 
independent states is as follows: in the former the 
ultimate source of all legal authority — that is to say, 
of sovereignty — is the central body; the member states 
have a legal status or existence only as members of 
the union, and an attempt upon their part, or of their 
citizens, to prevent the enforcement of federal author- 
ity, or to secede from the union, is an illegal act. In 
the other, the uniting bond being, whatever it may 
term itself, essentially a compact to which the confed- 
erated states are the parties, the states remain wholly 
sovereign, and secession from the union is not an illegal 
or unconstitutional act, whatever it may be when 
judged from the points of view of international ethics 
and political expediency. In the United States the 
controversy as to the location of sovereignty, whether 
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in the Union, the States, or divided between them, 
waged until finally determined, in fact, by the Civil 
War. 

The American Conception of Constitutional Law 

Every state possesses a body of principles which 
determine its form of governmental machinery and 
allot to its several organs, or to those who administer 
them, their respective powers.* These rules may 
remain unwritten and consist in understandings or 
practices sanctioned by long usage and popular ap- 
proval, as is largely the case in England ; or they may 
be reduced to definite written form and be given the 
character of formal statutes, as is the case in the United 
States. Furthermore, when thus reduced to formal 
and definite statement, their amendment or repeal may 
be, and, in this country is, made more difficult than 
is the case with ordinary laws. 

It does not necessarily follow from the nature of 
a written constitution that legislative acts in conflict 
with its provisions shall, when questioned by the courts, 
be deemed void, for, in Switzerland, France, Germany, 
and other Continental Countries which possess written 
instruments of government, this is not so, the legisla- 
ture being granted, expressly or impliedly, the final 

♦The United States Constitution serves two other func- 
tions; namely, to exclude certain subjects from legislative 
regulation, and to divide the exercise of political powers be- 
tween the Union and its constituent States. 
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authority to determine what is constitutionally per- 
missible. In the United States, however, the doctrine 
has found acceptance and application that the courts 
are the final organs of constitutional construction. 
This does not mean that the courts may, upon their 
own initiative, determine as to the constitutionality of 
a legislative act, but that, when, in cases litigated before 
them, this question is raised and a determination of 
it is required for a decision of the rights of the parties 
litigant, they may exercise their independent judgment 
as to whether or not this conflict between the legisla- 
tive act and the Constitution does exist, and if it does, 
to refuse enforcement to the legislative measure. Thus, 
under our system of government, the courts, both fed- 
eral and state, may test the enactments of the legisla- 
tures of the states by the provisions of their respective 
constitutions. And thus, similarly, the acts of Congress 
may be held void if not warranted by the provisions 
of the federal Constitution. 

The important features of this constitutional prac- 
tice, and one that is found only in the United States, 
is that thus the courts, whether state or federal, are 
permitted to hold void and to refuse enforcement to 
acts of the legislative branch of the same government 
of which they constitute the judicial branch. The 
power exercised by the courts of this country to hold 
void acts of the states which contravene the federal 
Constitution is one which is possessed by all courts 
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which have to rieal with the Hci% of nuU>r(\\nhU |)r>lit* 
ical txKlieA a*, for example, the actA of a colofiial f;ov< 
ernmeiit or the actn of municipal authorities. In every 
Auch case ^>nly a Mvnatti] authority \% \H)n%tH%t(\ anri 
the actfi in exctnn of nurh authority (ultra virvs) are 
with^jiit le^al force. Thiu it \% that in the IJniterj 
States, while an act of (lon^'r^n hai to mcrt only the 
requirementH of the ferl^ral (ionntitution. arln of the 
state legislatures have to s;itisfy the provisions tK)th of 
thr several state c/mstitution.M anrl of the fHcral C'on- 
stituti^m. Ami this latter requircinnit is (aw that rrnts 
u(i^>n the cr>fistitutions of the stat<*s an wc*ll as u|H>n 
their statutes. 

I(y the twenty-fifth nrction of the orif;inal Jurliriary 
Act. enacte/1 hy T'onifrtw in iji'A) and still ifi forrcr. it 
is pr<;viHed that where a fcrU-ral ri^ht. privil^K^. or 
immtmity is set up in a state rourt an<l the drciAion of 
\\\t highest state* court to which th<* quciHtion can ))r 
rarricrl hy ap()eal is a<lverse to mucIi right. priviU'gr. or 
immunity, an api)ral may l>c taken U) the federal Su- 
(irerne Ortirt. whith is thus given the final |Kiwer of 
determining as to the existence of a conflirt lietween 
a state law and the federal Clonstittition. Where t|ie 
decisi^>n of the state crmrt in in favor of the federal 
right, no right of ai)i>eal to the federal Supreme f iotirt 
has fjeen granted hy f!ongress. thr*ugh there wottid 
seem to S^t x\a crmstitutirmal ojjjectirm to doing 5W> and. 
indeed, there are many reasons why it should \yt done. 
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Federal Supremacy 

Granting, as all now do, that the United States is a 
federal state and not a confederacy and, therefore, that 
the federal authority is constitutionally supreme over 
the state authorities, it becomes necessary to provide 
orderly, legal means by which this supremacy may be 
maintained as against either deliberate or unintentional 
attacks upon the part of the states. The chief of these 
means is that which has been referred to in the pre- 
ceding section; namely, whereby the final decision as 
to the existence and scope of a federal right is placed 
in the hands of a federal tribunal — a decision for the 
enforcement of which there is, if necessary, the entire 
military force of the general government. But, more 
directly than this, is the authority recognized to be 
possessed by the federal government to enforce its laws 
within-the states and to protect its officers in the per 
formance of their duties. Thus, by writ of habeas 
carpus, issued by federal courts, a federal officer may 
be taken out of the custody of state authorities. So 
also in many cases suits begim in state courts may be 
simimarily removed therefrom into federal tribunals. 
Finally, the general doctrine is established that no fed- 
eral organ or agency may be so controlled by state 
authority as in any way to interfere with it in the 
performance of its federal function. 

This doctrine has not been seriously questioned since 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
McCulloch V. Maryland in 1819. in which it was held 
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tli;it a Matr« in tlttt rxi*rri*(r of ih ixiwrrn of tiixaticiii, 
tiMKlit not itn|Hmr a litintrn tijioti a hank wliicti artnt 
a«* a fnlrral u^ruvy. (liirf JtintHc MarMiall. in the 
o|iinion whirli lir triHlrrr^l in \U\% ra«»r, ^Irclarrcl : 

"Tlir ronrt lia«i lirntnwnl on tlii«5 •itilijrcl i|«i nioM 
ilrlilirralr con^^idrtatinn. Tlir ir«»tilt in a ronvirtion 
llial the ^talcH liavr no powrt, liy taxation or otlirrwi«cr. 
\n rrtanl, ini|»r(lr. litinlrn. or in any niannrr control 
tlir o|»rration.<t of the n)n.««titntioiial law«» rnartnl dy 
(nnf/rr**** to rarry into rxnutinn tlir jHiwrrn vr««tr<l in 
llir j/rnrral j/nvrrnnirnt. Tlii«* i**. wr think, thr tni 
avotclahir rfin«;n|nrnrr of that fsnprrtnary whirh thr 
C'ltintitntion ha.n ilrrhiml." 

Kfd«rftl Control of thf I'orm of Bifttf Oovfrnmfnti 

Ovrr thr fortn of ^ovrrnnirnt«i to Ik^ rrratrd and 
inaintainnl hy thr individnal ntatr^ thr frdrrat ^ov- 
rrnnirnt ha.«i no control In^yond thr uin^lr rrcinirrnirnt, 
whirh it \n ohli^atrd hy thr Conntitntion to ini]iot«r. 
that thry fdiall Ik* rrpnhliran in fnrni. Thit^ rnpiirr- 
mrnt. it i<i to lir oh*jrfvnl, i«« onr at form rathrr than 
of MihManrr. That h tn nny, if a »itatr j^ovrrntnrnt 
l>r in form rrpnhliran. frdrral intrrvrntion rannot hr 
jn^tfini n|Hin thr (/ronnd that, in artnal oprration. it 
i* dr<»iw»tir or tinrrpnhliran in rharartrr. The* trrm 
rrjrtlhUr or rrptthlirati fnrm nf ^^nvrrnmrnt i*» nnt dr 
I'tnrd hi thr (loiiMitntioti it^^rlf. hut thrrr i«t littlr di**.pntr 
that n rrprrnrntativr. tin diMinK»ti««hrd from a dirrrtly 
dnwKTatir polity, i«» rrfrrrrd to 
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Upon this ground the claim has at times been made 
that the employment by the states of the directly demo- 
cratic institutions of initiative and referendum violates 
the agreement. This contention has never been squarely 
passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the question being declared by that tribunal to 
be a purely political one upon which the decision of 
the political departments of the federal government — 
Congress and the President — is to be held conclusive. 
But, in truth, there would seem to be little merit in 
the contention; for so long as, generally speaking, a 
state government is representative in character, the in- 
troduction of certain democratic features cannot rea- 
sonably be held to destroy its republican form. It 
must, however, be conceded that a state government 
might be progressively democraticized until the point 
might fairly be made that a representative republican 
form of government no longer existed and that a direct 
democracy had been substituted for it This, however, 
as above said, would in any case be a question for the 
decision of Congress or the President rather than for 
the courts. 

Congress has a discretionary power as to the admis- 
sion of territories into the Union. It may, therefore, 
condition such admission upon the presence in the con- 
templated constitution of the petitioning territory of 
any provisions it sees fit. However, after admission 
into the Union, the territory takes its place upon a 
plane of constitutional equality with all the other states 
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and may, therefore, at once, by constitutional amend- 
ment, change its governmental organization as it sees 
fit, so long as a republican form of government is pre- 
served. 

Distribution of Powers Between the Federal and State 

Governments 

Federal governments may be either legfislatively cen- 
tralized or decentralized. So also they may be admin- 
istratively centralized or decentralized. The German 
Empire illustrates a strongly centralized federal type, 
legislatively considered. That is to say, the federal 
legislature has an authority which extends over prac- 
tically the entire field of private law. Administratively 
viewed, however, it is decentralized, in that the general 
government relies in very great measure upon the gov- 
ernments of the individual states for the enforcement 
of the laws which it enacts. The United States, in 
these respects, exhibits almost the opposite character- 
istics. The legislative authority of Congress extends 
over comparatively few subjects of private law — 
though these few are important ones — but, upon the 
other hand, the federal government relies almost ex- 
clusively upon its own specially created organs for the 
administration of its functions. Thus we have in this 
country a complete federal governmental machinery — 
executive and judicial as well as legislative — standing 
alongside and operating independently of the forty- 
eight governments of the states. 

The totality of governmental powers is distributed 
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between the United States and the states according to 
the principle that the former possesses only those 
powers which are granted to it by the Constitution, all 
the remaining powers not prohibited by that instrument 
to the states, being reserved to them, or to the people 
(X Amendment). The last words, "or to the people,*' 
refer to the fact that in the states the people thereof 
remain free to withhold from their respective state 
governments such powers as they may see fit — a free- 
dom which all of them have exercised. Thus it is 
that in none of the states does the government possess 
all the power, which, so far as the federal Constitution 
is concerned, it might legally exercise. 

Express and Implied Powers 

The federal government is thus a government of 
limited or, as is sometimes said, enumerated powers. 
These powers are not, however, all expressly given; 
for, in addition to those specifically granted, the United 
States possesses the authority " to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion" the expressly granted powers (Art. i, Sec. 8, 
§ 18). The ancillary powers thus possessed are termed 
implied powers, and, by the doctrine declared by Chief 
Justice Marshall in McCuUoch v. Maryland, in 1819, 
and never since disturbed, include not only those abso- 
lutely necessary in order that the express powers may 
be exercised, but all those the exercise of which may, 
in any degree, facilitate the efficient execution by the 
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federal Koverniiient of itM exprenn powern. "Wc 
think/' (Uiyn Mamtiall, 'Mhc hoiukI cotiMtruction of the 
CotiHtitution nniHt allow to the national leKinlatiire that 
(liHiTetion, with reMpcct to the nieann by which the 
IKiwcrn which it con fern are to he carried into execiition, 
which will enable that tnidy to perform the high dutic.n 
aHHif;ne<l to it in the manner most beneficial to the 
|>eoplc. Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the 
Hi'ope of the (!onMitntion, and all meann which are ap- 
propriate, which arc plainly adapted to that end, which 
are not prohibited bnt consi.Htent with the letter and 
Hpirit of the C^onstittition, are cottHtitntional." 

The powers ynrnted to the federal government, un- 
leHH cxpresnly limited, either as to their scope or to the 
tnatmer of their exercise, are construed to l)c plenary 
in character. Tims, for example, the power to reKU- 
late interstate commerce is Kiven in k**'***^'?^' terms and 
without limitation. Accordingly it has been held that 
this re^ndative authority, thouj^h of course limited by 
Huch i^eneral rc<(uircments as, for example, that of the 
Mfth Amendment that life, liln^rty, and projierty of 
the individual shall not be taken without clue process 
of law, may Ikt exercised in ways that indirectly, thouKh 
Hidistantially, a(Tect intrastate commerce the direct 
control of which is reserved to the states. **This is 
HO," the Siipreme C'cnirt has sai<l in a very recent case, 
"not l»ecaiise (Congress iw)ssesses any powers to rejju- 
latr ifitrastate conmierce as su<h. but brcause its power 
to regulate intrastate commerce is plenary, and conse- 
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quently may be exerted to secure the safety of the 
persons and the property of those who are employed in 
such transportation, no matter what may be the source 
of the dangers which threaten it." 

Concurrent and Exclusive Federal Powers 

Though plenary, not all of the powers granted to 
the federal government are exclusive in the sense that 
under no circumstances may they be exercised by the 
states. Indeed, the general principle is that unless they 
are, by their very nature, of a character suitable only 
for federal exercise, they may be exercised by the states 
so long as they are not in fact exercised by the federal 
government. Thus, for example, it is held that so 
long as there is not upon the federal statute books a 
bankruptcy law, the states may legislate upon the sub- 
ject. With reference, however, to such a subject as 
naturalization, the regulation of which is granted by 
the Constitution to the general government, it is estab- 
lished that the states have no jurisdiction under any 
conditions, this being a matter not appropriate for state 
control. 

Interstate Relations 

. Except as united under the federal government the 
individual states of the Union stand towards one an- 
other as independent states, and the relations between 
them are similar to those subsisting between the wholly 
independent states of the world. Thus the laws of 
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each state have no inherent force outside the borders 
of the state enacting them, and no state officer may 
exercise official authority outside of his state, and the 
citizens of one state would not have as such any rights 
within the limits of any other state of the Union except 
for the fact that, in mitigation of this principle of 
state exclusion, the federal Constitution has made cer- 
tain very important modifications. 

In the first place, in the so-called Comity Clause, it 
is provided that "the citizens of each state shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several states" (Art. IV, Sec. 2, §1). The 
beneficent result of this requirement is "to place the 
citizens of each state upon the same footing of other 
states as far as the advantages resulting from citizen- 
ship in those states are concerned. It relieves them 
of the disabilities of alienage in other states ; it inhibits 
discriminatory legislation against them by other states ; 
it gives them the right of free ingress in other states, 
and egress from them; it insures to them in other 
states the same freedom possessed by the citizens of 
those states in the acquisition and enjoyment of prop- 
erty and in the pursuit of happiness; and it secures to 
them in other states the equal protection of their laws. 
It has been justly said that no provision in the Consti- 
tution has tended so strongly to constitute the citizens 
of the United States one people as this. Indeed, with- 
out some provision of this kind, removing from the 
citizens of each state the disabilities of alienage in the 
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others and giving them equality of privileges with 
citizens of those states, the Republic would have con- 
stituted little more than a league of states; it would 
not have constituted the Union which now exists." * 

Corporations do not come within the operation of 
the Comity Clause. They are "persons" within the 
meaning of the " due process of law " requirement and 
entitled to its protection, but they are not citizens within 
the meaning of the Comity Clause. Hence it follows 
that a corporation chartered by one state, unless en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or performing some fed- 
eral function, may be refused permission by the other 
states to do business within their limits, and, if per- 
mission be granted, such conditions may be attached 
thereto as the states may severally see fit to impose. 

Full Faith and Credit 

Also in modification of the principle of state exclu- 
siveness, the federal Constitution provides that " full 
faith and credit shall be given in each state to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other state." The effect of this provision is that where 
an individual has acquired a right under a state law 
or by a decision of a state court he may enforce that 
right in appropriate proceedings in another state. Thus, 
if he has secured a personal judgment against an indi- 
vidual — whether resident or non-resident — he may 

* Decision of the United States Supreme Court in Paul t. 
Virginia. 8 Wall 168. 
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bring suit upon that judgment, just as he would upon 
a contract or bond, in any other state where he may 
be able to obtain service upon his judgment debtor, or 
where the debtor has property which may be attached 
and held subject to execution in satisfaction of the 
claim. And, when such suit is brought, the merits of 
the original judgment may not be reopened — that is, 
full faith and credit are given to the decision of the 
court of the state where the judgment was obtained. 
The only defense that may be made is that which 
denies the existence of the judgment, or that, if exist- 
ing, the court which rendered it had no jurisdiction 
to do so. 

Under the operation of this clatise the states of the 
Union are obligated to recognize within their limits 
the validity of marriages entered into or of divorces 
obtained in any other state. Where, however, actual 
service of notice of the institution of divorce proceed- 
ings has not been had upon the defendant, very difficult 
questions often arise as to whether the court has ob- 
tained jurisdiction and therefore been justified in ren- 
dering a decree, the validity of which the other states 
must recognize. 

A third respect in which the relations of the states 
of the Union between themselves is regulated by the 
federal Constitution is that they are required to extra- 
dite fugitives from justice. Regarding this require- 
ment it has been held that, though mandatory in form, 
there is no means by which it may be enforced, and 
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in fact there have been occasions upon which extradi- 
tion has been refused. The provision of the Consti- 
tution is that "a person charged in any state with 
treason, felony, or other crime, who shall flee from 
justice and be found in another state, shall, on demand 
of the executive authority of the state from which he 
has fled, be delivered up to be removed to the state 
having jurisdiction" (Art. IV, Sec. 2, CI. 2). To be 
a fugitive from justice the person whose extradition 
is sought must have been actually, and not merely con- 
structively, within the demanding state at the time the 
crime with which he is charged was committed. 

The states of the Union may not enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation with another state or 
with a foreign power. They may, however, with the 
consent of Congress, enter into agreements with one 
another, providing these agreements are not political 
in character. 

Territories 

The Union is composed of states, territories, and in- 
sular dependencies. The territories are, as regards their 
constitutional status, divided into two classes — incor- 
porated and unincorporated. The distinction between 
these two kinds of territories was not clearly drawn — 
if, indeed, it had existed at all — before the decision of 
the so-called Insular Cases in which the constitutional 
rights of the inhabitants of the islands acquired by the 
United States from Spain at the conclusion of the 
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SfKini?ih-Aincricnti War were <lrtcriniticd. In thonc 
:uut Inter oa.MC!« it tm!« l)coti \\cU\ thnt the term United 
St.ntefi. a?* eniployed in certain of the elau"^e.M nf the 
ferleral Cnnf*titutinn, refers not to all territories that 
may eome under the sovereifjnty of the United States, 
hut only to the areas orifjinally possesseil hy the United 
States, and to all other acquired territories which have 
l>een incf>rporated into the United States. The |M)wer 
to annex foreign territory helonj^s to the treaty-making 
f>ower. The power to incorporate a territfuy into the 
Union, however, helouKs to Uoni^ress. 

The constitutional sijjnifWance of this distinction l>e- 
tween incor|K)ration and unincorporation lies in the 
fact that it is held that manv of the limitations which 
are laid uptm the legislative powers of Uon^ress apply 
t»nly when that hody is tlealinj^^ with the states and the 
incorptirated territories, and «lo uot operate when it is 
le>;[islatin|{ for the unincorporatetl districts. Tint's, for 
example, it has heen declared that the provision that 
all duties, imttosts, and excises shall he uniform 
throuRhout the United States does not apply to the 
Philippine Islands or in Porto Uico, which have n«»t 
l)een incorporated into the Unioti hy ('ouKress. So 
also, wMth reference U) the preservation t»f tlie ri^jht t»» 
jury trial in civil and criminal ca^^rs, a similar iloctrine 
is held; and. inferentiallv. the saute mav he sai«l to he 
true of all the other limitatious tipnn ('ou^ress which 
do not f^o so far as ahsnUttely U\ deny a power to 
Congress, as. for example, that no title t)( nohility 
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shall be granted by the United Staler or that slavery 
shall not exist within the United States or any plac^ 
subject to its jurisdiction. 

As regards the ^>rm of government to lie established 
within the territories, whether incorjiorated or unin- 
corporated, the matter is wholly within the ormtrol of 
Cf^ngress. As has l>een said by the Sui^reme Court, 
Congress, in the exercise of its i^^wers in the organi- 
zation ami government of ilic territories, cf>mWnes the 
powers of Ujih federal an<l state authorities. Terri- 
torial g^>vernments '^ are not organized umler the Con- 
stitutirm nor subject to its complex distrilniti^m of the 
pr>wers of government as the organic law ; Init are the 
creations exclusively of the legislative department and 
subject to its sui>ervisiirm and contr<f>l/' 

As regards the form of government established in 
them, territories have l>een classes! as '* organized '* and 
** unorganized/' To the former have lieen granted by 
Gmgress very a^nsiderable iK^wers of local self-gov- 
ernment ITie govern^irs of tliese territories have 
always been ai4K>inte<fl by the President, \mi locally 
electe^l legislatures with bn>ad i>(iwers have lieen pro- 
vUkil At the present time — tliat is, since the admis- 
%Um of New Mexicf; and \rmnui inU) the Union as 
states — there are no territf^ries of tliis class. Of un- 
<'>rganize/l, inrr/ri>firated terrftf>ries, Alaska now fur- 
nishes ihe ^>nly example. Here no UkuI legislature is 
pr^/vi/led and the executive and judicial oflfkers are 
appf/inte^l by the President and 5>enate. 
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The varioiiji in.nilar possession?* of tlic United States 
are generally spoken of as dependencies. They have 
not been incorporated into the United States. They 
arc not, strictly speakinj^. territories; Init to Porto Kico 
and to the Philippines have been granted extensive 
|)owers of local self-government. 

The strip of land upon which the Panama Canal is 
located, thongh acrpiired hy the United States nnder 
the form of a lease, is as substantially a part of the 
United States as are anv of the other territories. It is 
under the direct and exclusive atithority of Congress, 
which, in a recent act. has placed its governtnent very 
largely under the discretionary control of the President. 

District of Columbia 

The government of the District nt Columbia, which 
serves as the seat of the federal government, is placed, 
by a sfwcial provision of the Constitution, under the 
exclusive legislative authority of Congress. The gov- 
ernment provided by Congress iti the exercise of this 
authority has I)een changed in form several times, but 
has f(»r more than fortv vears been one under which 
the inhabitants of the District have no political voice; 
Congress itself serves as the legislature, and its execu- 
tive and judicial officers are appointed by the President. 

Citiitnship 

There is in the United States a double citizenship — 
state and federal. Prior to the Civil War there was a 
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dispute as to which allegiance was the pritnaty and 
more fundamental one. By the 14th Amendment, 
adopted in 1868, it is provided that *'all persons bom 
or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the state wherein they reside/' State as well 
as federal citizenship is thus definitely declared to be 
a matter over which the states have no control Birth 
or naturalization, which latter is exclusively within 
federal control, create fe<leral citizenship, and mere 
residence within a state endows the federal citizen with 
the citizenship of the state. 

Though thus closely united, the rights which attach 
to the federal citizenship are quite distinct from those 
which follow from state citizenship. The federal 
rights are those which spring directly from the relation 
of the in<livi<lual to the federal government In the 
famous Slaughter House Cases the court, without at- 
tempting a complete enumeralirm of these distinctively 
federal rights, enumerates the following as belonging 
to this class: the right of the individual to come to the 
seat of the federal government to assert any claim be 
may have ufKm that government or to transact any 
Ijusiness with it; to have free access to the seaports 
of the United States, to the sulMreasuries, land offices, 
and courts of justice in the several states; to demand 
the care and protection of the federal government over 
his life, lil>erty, and prof>erty when on the high seas 
or within the jurisdiction of a foreign government. 
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the right peaceably to assemble and petition for redress 
of grievances; to have the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus; to use the navigable waters of the 
United States, however far they may penetrate the 
territories of the several states; to all rights secured 
by treaties with foreign powers; to the right secured 
by the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments. 

The subjects of naturalization and expatriation are 
exclusively within the federal control. Some countries 
do not recognize the right of their citizens or subjects 
to expatriate themselves and, therefore, when they do 
obtain another citizenship by naturalization, their native 
citizenship remains undivested. The United States 
recognizes fully the right of its citizens to expatriate 
themselves. 

The admission and expulsion of aliens is a matter 
of exclusive federal concern. When admitted, how- 
ever, the rights, civil and political, of the alien depend 
upon the law of the state in which he is, except in so 
far as his rights have been expressly defined by treaty 
agreement between this and his own country. 

Foreign Relations 

Within the sphere of foreign relations the authority 
of the federal government is exclusive and paramount. 
This results not only from the various express grants 
of power to the United States, but from the prohibi- 
tions laid upon the states. This federal power is not 
only exclusive but comprehensive. That is to say, in 
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its dealings with foreign powers the United States 
has that same plentitude of power that is possessed 
by other sovereign states. Foreign and diplomatic 
affairs are carried on through the President or his rep- 
resentative, the Secretary of State. The treaty-making 
power is vested in the President and the Senate, the 
concurrence of two-thirds of those voting in that body 
being required for the approval of treaties negotiated 
by the Executive. 

It would appear that the right of " recognition " of 
the sovereignty or belligerency of a foreign state 
belongs not to Congress but to the President. 

All treaties require senatorial approval. There arc, 
however, many international agreements, some of 
which it is difficult to distinguish in substance from 
treaties, entered into by the President without submis- 
sion to the Senate. In some cases this is done under 
the express authority granted by earlier treaties or 
statutes, but in other cases the authority is found in 
the President's military or other powers. Among these 
latter are modi vivendi, protocols (e. g., the Boxer 
Protocol of 1901), military conventions, and agree- 
ments for the settlement of claims against foreign 
powers, etc. 

Conttitatiafial Extent of the Treaty-Making Power 

Treaties are declared by the Constitution to consti- 
tute a part of the supreme law of the land. In this 
respect they are upon an equal plane with acts of Con- 
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l^rcM, nml it \\i\n hrni lirld that a later treaty may 
atnrinl or repeal an earlier law. ami T'/cr vtt,s(i, A 
treaty may not, however, appropriate money, and it in 
(|(Mil>tfnl if it may alter a reventie Matnte of the United 
Siate«». Aim), while territories may he annexed hy 
trmty anri thtm hroti^ht inider the Moverei|/nty of the 
Tnited States, an aet of (*onj{re«<H is recpiired for their 
"inrorpfMation** itit(» the United States. At times the 
fpiesiion has heenme iptite aente as t«» the extent to 
whii'h matters ordittarily snhjert tf» state regulation 
may l»e re^ftilated hy treaty, as. for example, whether 
aliens may he ^iven privileges whirh the states must 
rre()|^tii/e in the schools eMtahlished and ntaintained hy 
thetnselve«. 

In |/etieral it may he said that,. the plenary rharaeter 
of the federal treaty-nuiKiti^ p«>wer heinj^ eoneeded, it 
mnst follow that the state policy and state law must 
^ive way in all eases where a trejity relates t«) matters 
whii'h, aeeordin^ to the f^jeneral praitice of thr world, 
are reeci^ni/ed ;is proper stihjeets for International 
ai^reement and ref/nlatioti. In all eases Cott^ress is 
hrlil tr> have an implied power to enaet the lef;isl;ition 
nreessary for enfort'in^ the valid international ai^ree- 
ments whieh are entrrrd into hy the* Unitetl States 
thron^h its treaty inaldn^^ pnwrr. 

PrlncipMt PnwerH of CnnKreHH 

In thi^ general sketch nf the Ameriean cfinstitntional 
system it is not p»jssihle to treat, evrti without detail. 
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the various powers of Congress. The subjects of bank- 
ruptcy, patents and copyrights, postoffices and post- 
roads, weights and measures, etc., have, therefore, to 
be passed over without comment. A few words must, 
however, be said regarding the federal taxing power 
and the control of interstate and foreign commerce. 

Taxation 

As regards the possible subjects of taxation, the 
federal authority is all comprehensive, except that it 
is expressly provided by the Constitution that " no tax 
or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
state"; and, impliedly, it has been held that it may not 
tax the property or political agencies of the states. As 
regards the mode of taxation it is provided that direct 
taxes, if levied, shall Ije apportioned among the states 
according to their respective populations as determined 
by the last decennial census, and that all indirect taxes, 
"duties, imposts, and excises," shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. The uniformity thus 
required is a geographical one — namely, that all per- 
sons and property subject to the tax shall be assessed 
according to a single uniform rule. This, however, 
does not prevent a grouping of property or persons into 
different classes, each subject to its own rate of taxa- 
tion, if the classification be upon a reasonable basis. 
The definition given by the Supreme Court to direct 
taxes has varied at different times, but as at present 
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determined they may be said to include all taxes upon 
property, real and personal, and all income from such 
property. The amount of an indirect tax to be assessed 
against individuals or corporations may, however, be 
measured by the incomes received by such individuals 
or corporations from their property. By the XVI 
Amendment, recently adopted, it is, however, provided 
that Congress may, without apportionment, levy a tax 
upon incomes from whatever source derived. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

To the federal government has been granted plenary 
and exclusive authority to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce. Until 1887 the force of this provision 
was practically limited to preventing states from in 
any way placing direct restraint upon the freedom of 
this commerce. In that year, however, was enacted 
by Congress the Interstate Commerce Act, which estab- 
lished various regulations and created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for their enforcement; and 
since then a considerable number of federal laws within 
this field have been passed, and among them the so- 
called Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890, the Hepburn 
Railway Rate Act of 1906, and various Employers' 
Liability and Safety Appliances Acts. By the Anti- 
Trust Act all contracts in restraint of interstate or 
foreign commerce and all attempts to monopolize trade 
therein are forbidden and declared criminal. Many 
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important suits have arisen under this act and have 
been carried before the Supreme Court, the crucial 
point in most of them being not so much one of fact 
but as to whether the acts complained of have related 
directly to commerce between the states or with foreign 
countries. 

Manufacturing, it has been held, constitutes no part 
of commerce. Until, therefore, the manufactured 
articles have beg^n their journey outside the state of 
origin, interstate or foreign commerce has not begun. 
This commerce includes, however, the right of sale of 
the articles in their original packages in the states to 
which they are carried. In other words, interstate 
commerce does not end until the goods imported have 
reached their destination, been delivered, and either 
sold or taken out of their original packages and thus 
commingled with the other goods of the state. 

Where Congress has not provided any regulation 
of interstate commerce, the presumption is that it 
intends such commerce to be free. Therefore, in no 
event can a state lay any direct restraint upon such 
commerce or discriminate in any way against imported 
articles or interfere with their exportation. The states 
may, however, in the exercise of their police and other 
powers, indirectly, and even substantially, affect inter- 
state commerce, as, for example, when they provide 
that freight trains shall not be run on Sunday, that 
cars shall not be heated by stoves, that locomotive en- 
gineers be licensed, etc. 
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Prohibitions on Congress 

As has already been pointed out, Congress has only 
those powers which have been expressly granted to it 
and those ancillary to them. From abundance of cau- 
tion, however, certain powers have been expressly 
denied the federal government and in a considerable 
number of respects limitations have been laid upon the 
manner in which the granted powers may be exercised. 
Certain qualifications of the federal taxing power have 
already been considered. It is provided that the priv- 
ilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety may require it. No bill of attainder 
or ex post facto law may be passed, no title of nobility 
be granted, and no money drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law. In 
the first eight amendments to the Constitution, how- 
ever, other individual rights, as, for example, freedom 
of speech and the press, religious liberty, the right to 
bear arms, to immunity from quartering of soldiers 
in private houses in time of peace, and from unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, are protected against 
federal infringement. So, also, careful safeguards 
against arbitrary and unjust deprivation of life, liberty, 
and property under the guise of judicial or other public 
proceedings, are established. 

There is no opportunity, in a sketch of this brief 
character, to speak in any detail of these various pro- 
hibitions. Regarding one of them, however, which is 
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laid upon both the United States and the states, a few 
words need to be said. This is the provision of the 
Fifth Amendment directed to the United States, and 
of section I of the Fourteenth Amendment directed to 
the states, that no person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law. 

The phrase "due process of law" has had a long 
history in both English and American law, and has 
had ascribed to it a developing scope and application. 
It has now come to furnish a guarantee to individuals 
and corporations, not only that their life, liberty, or 
property shall not be taken from them by governmental 
authority, except in pursuance of a procedure which 
furnishes to them adequate opportunity to be heard 
and offer such defense against the taking as they may 
be able to advance, but that their life, liberty, and prop- 
erty shall not be taken, by a process no matter how 
impeccable, unless such taking can be justified as an 
exercise of some legitimate governmental power. In 
other words, that private rights are to be protected 
substantially as well as procedurely against govern- 
mental invasion. Thus, life or liberty may not be 
taken, the freedom to enter into contracts may not be 
restricted, or property taken except in the employment 
by the states or the United States of their powers to 
prevent crime, to enforce police regulations, to collect 
taxes, or to exercise any other proper governmental 
power, as, for example, to regulate commerce, to re- 
late bankruptcies, to declare and carry on war, etc. Of 
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the powers! of the Matr.n utulcr which the itivnHiott of 
priv;ite T\ii\\i$ in juHtif'tc<l» tlic tnont general ntut niont 
iiiflrfinitc i)i that known tin the |k)Iu*c |M)wcr. utidcr 
which the HtatcH arc |>rrtnittr(t to prevent itutivichiaU 
frfMU !M) actinjj or so iininK their prc»i)erty as to injure 
other |)ersonH or »cK'iety at lar^c. As dechired by Cliief 
Justice Shaw of MaH?iachnsetts. in the ini|Hirlant case 
of Conimonwealth v. Alger, "every owner of pro|>erly, 
hfmever ahsohttc and un(|nali(ied nmy Ik* his title, holds 
it under the implied liability that his use of it shall not 
I>e injurious to the general enjoyment of others having 
an ec|ual right to the enjoyment of their pro|)erty, or 
injurious to the rights of the community." 

In a recent Supreme Court case it is declared that 
" it may Ik* said, in a general way. that the |N>lice |K>wer 
extends to all the great pttblic needs. It may l>e put 
forth in aid of what is sanctiotted by usage, or held by 
the prevailing or strong and pre|M)nderant opinion to 
lie greatly and immediately necessary tc> the public 
welfare." 

Powtrt of th« StAUt 

liy the Tenth Amendment to the (Constitution, 
adopted in 1791. it i;* provicled that "the |H)wers not 
delegated to the United States by the ('oust it ut ion. nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are reserved in the states 
reH|)ectively, or to the |)eople.'* The jMiwers of the 
Mates ma^ thus be said to inchide the totality of |)oh 
"lible governmental |M)wers, with the exceptions Mated. 
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The powers delegated to the United States having been 
considered, it but remains to enumerate and briefly 
comment upon the prohibitions. Xo state may issue 
bills of credit or make any but gold and silver a tender 
in payment of debts. Xo ex post facto law may be 
passed. An ex post facto law is a law which in any 
way operates to the detriment of one accused of a 
crime committed prior to the enactment of the law, 
that is, by rendering criminal an act which was not 
punishable at the time it was committed, or, if then 
punishable, by increasing the penalty for its OMnmis- 
sion, or by changing the rules of evidence or otherwise 
altering the mode of prosecution so as to make convic- 
tion less difficult 

Contracts 

Xo state may, by law, impair the obligation of a 
contract The contracts thus secured include not only 
those between private individuals, but those between 
the states, and between individuals and the states ; and 
these latter have been held to embrace charters granted 
to private corporations. By the Thirteenth Amend 
ment the states are, of course, prevented from est-ib- 
lishing by law any form of slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except as punishment for crime. 

By the Fourteenth Amendment the states are for- 
Wdden to make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States. This, however, they were impliedly forbidden 
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to do before the adoption of the Amendment. They 
are also forbidden to deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, or to deny to 
any person within their jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of their laws. Speaking generally, this last re- 
quirement is that no persons shall be arbitrarily dis- 
criminated against. This does not mean that special 
laws may not be made applicable to particular classes 
of individuals, but that, when classification is resorted 
to, the distinctions must have a reasonable basis. 

By the Fifteenth Amendment the states are forbid- 
den to found a denial or abridgment of the right to 
vote upon race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. By the Fourteenth Amendment it is provided 
that where the suffrage is withheld from adult males 
upon any other grounds the states so doing shall have 
their representation in the lower house of Congress 
proportionately reduced. 

Implied Prohibitions 

In addition to the express denials of authority to the 
federal government and to the states, there are pro- 
hibitions which have been deduced from them and 
from the general nature of the government provided 
by the Constitution. Thus, it is held that both the 
United States and the states are reciprocally without 
authority, by taxation or otherwise, to interfere with 
the operation of the governmental organs or agencies 
of the other. 






QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART I 

/. Define sovereignty as a constitutional concept. 
Distinguish between a federal state and a confederacy; 
between a centralized and decentralized government. 

2. What is the American conception of constitutional 
laiv? To what extent may the Federal Government 
control the form of governments of the states? De- 
fine a republican form of government. 

5. Distinguish between the ''express" and "implied'' 
powers of the Federal Government. Illustrate. Dis- 
tinguish between ''concurrent'' and "exclusive" powers 
of the Federal Government. Illustrate. 

4. Explain the necessity and force of the "Comity 
Clause" of the Constitution. From what cofistitutional 
sources does the Federal Government obtain the power 
to annex foreign territory? 

5. Define a "Territory" of the United States. Dis- 
tinguish between incorporated and unincorporated ter- 
ritories; between organized and unorganized terri- 
tories. What is the extent of the power of the Federal 
Government to provide governments for the terri- 
tories? 

6. What was the effect of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment with reference to state and federal citizenship? 
Mention some of the distinctive rights of federal citi- 

1900 
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zenship. Define a treaty and describe the manner in 
which the treaty-making power is exercised in the 
United States. 

7. Discuss the constitutional extent of the treaty- 
making power of the Federal Government ; especially 
with reference to the reserved powers of the states. 
What are the limitations imposed by the Constitution 
upon the taxing power of the Federal Government? 

8, Define interstate commerce. What is the original 
package doctrine? What express limitations are laid 
upon Congress by the first eight amendments to the 
Constitution? 

p. Define police power and illustrate. Define due 
process of law and illustrate. Define an ex post facto 
law. 

10. Discuss the meaning of the constitutional provi- 
sion that full faith and credit shall be given in each state 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other state. 

11. What is the purpose of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus? And how may it be used to maintain the su- 
premacy of the Federal Government? What provision 
does the Constitution make with reference to the inter- 
state extradition of fugitives from justice? 

12. What is the force and purpose of the limita- 
tion laid upon the states that they shall not impair the 
obligation of contracts? How is the District of Co- 
lumbia governed? 



PART 11 

The Legal Rights and Duties of Women 

BY JENNIE L. WILSON, LL.B. , 

1. What it the legal age for 



Alaska, Colorado, Florida, Maine, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Xevv Jersey, Kh^xle Island, Vermont, and Wash- 
ington require the crmsent of parent or guardian if the 
man is under twenty-one or the woman under eii^iteeiL 
The age at which the [parties themselves may lq;a% 
consent to marriage is not given, so the presuinptioa if 
that the common law prevails in these states and diat 
boys of fourteen and girls of twelve who many with 
consent of parent or guardian cannot afterwards avoid 
the contract ticcause of lack of legal age. Washington 
does provide that the license must not be issued in anjT 
case where the female is under fifteen. 

Connecticut requires the consent of parent or guard- 
ian in writing if either is a minor, and Pennsyfvaflia 
requires such cr>nsent if either is under twenty-one, so 
these two states are included with those that still recog' 
nize the comm^^ law, so far as the parties to the con- 
tract are concerned. 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Virginia 

1^02 
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pressly state that the legal age is fourteen for males 
and twelve for females. 

New Hampshire has made the age for males four- 
teen and for females thirteen. 

District of Columbia, Iowa, North Carolina, Texas, 
and Utah, males sixteen and females fourteen. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, males seventeen, 
females fourteen. 

Kansas, males seventeen, females fifteen. 

Arizona, South Carolina, males eighteen, females 
fourteen. 

California, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Wisconsin, males 
eighteen, females fifteen. 

Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming, males eighteen, females sixteen. 

Idaho, New York, males eighteen, females eighteen. 

Maryland, males twenty-one, females sixteen. 

2. What are the causes for divorce or legal separation? 

An absolute divorce will be granted to either party, 
in all states, for adultery. It is the only cause for abso- 
lute divorce in the State of New York. Other causes 
which will be sufficient to secure a decree of divorce or 
legal separation by either party, in the different states, 
are as follows : 

ALABAMA. — Impotency, abandonment, felony, 
crime against nature, drunkenness. 
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ALASKA, — ItTifXJtcncy, felony, desertion, cruelty 
endangering life, drunkenness. 

ARIZONA. — Abandonment, felony, cruelty, 

ARKANSAS, — Impotency, desertion, former hus- 
band or wife living at time of marriage, feUmy, drunk- 
enness, cruelty enrlangcring life, i>ersonal indignities. 

CALIFORNIA. — Extreme cruelty, wilful neglect, 
intemi)cnincc, felony, 

COLORADO. — ImfKHcncy, if former husband or 
wife was living, cruelty, desertir^n, drunkenness, febny. 

CONNECTICUT, — Desertion, total nqglect, fraud 
in the marriage c^->ntract, seven years' af>sence, intem- 
perance, cruelty, impris^^nment for life, any crime in- 
volving a violation of conjugal duty fninishable by im- 
prisonment in state pris^^n, 

DELAWARE, — Bigamy, imprisonment for crime, 
cruelty, deserti<rm, drunkenness, 

DISTRICT OI' COLUMBIA,- Cruelty, reason- 
able ai>j)reliension of Ix^dily harm, rlrunkenness, deser- 
tion. 

FI^RIDA. — Omsanguinity or affinity, impotency, 
cruelty, ungovernable tenifjer, intemperance, desertion, 
divr/rce obtained! in another state by the other, former 
husl;and or wife living, 

GEORGIA. — Desertion, consanguinity or affinity, 
mental incai>acity, im(K/tency, fraud, force, menace or 
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duress in procuring the marriage, felony, cruelty, intox- 
ication. 

IDAHO. — Impotency, cruelty, desertion, wilful 
neglect, intemperance, felony, hopeless insanity. 

ILLINOIS. — Impotency, bigamy, cruelty, deser- 
tion, felony, drunkenness, attempt by one upon the life 
of the other. 

INDIANA. — Impotency, abandonment, cruelty, 
drunkenness, conviction of crime. 

IOWA. — Desertion, felony, drunkenness, cruelty. 

KANSAS. — Bigamy, abandonment, cruelty, fraud 
in the marriage contract, drunkenness, felony, neglect 
of duty. 

KENTUCKY. — Impotence, abandonment, felony, 
duress, fraud, or force in procuring the marriage, con- 
cealment of a loathsome disease, uniting with any re- 
ligious society which prohibits marriage, drunkenness. 

LOUISIANA. — Felony, intemperance, cruelty, 
public defamation of one by the other, abandonment, 
attempt against the life of one by the other, when 
either is a fugitive from justice. 

MAINE. — Impotency, extreme cruelty, desertion, 
intoxication from liquors, opium, or drugs, insanity for 
fifteen years and incurable. 

MARYLAND. — Impotency, any cause which ren- 
ders the marriage void from the beginning, abandon- 
ment, cruelty, vicious treatment, desertion. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Cruelty, impotency, deser- 
tion, intoxication by liquors, opiums, or drugs, felony. 
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MICHIGAN. — Impotency, felony, desertion, 
drunkenness, when either party has obtained a divorce 
in another state. 

MINNESOTA. — Impotency, cruelty, desertion, 
drunkenness, felony. 

MISSISSIPPI. — Bigamy, impotence, cruelty, de- 
sertion, drunkenness, felony, habitual and excessive use 
of opium, morphine, or other drugs, insanity or idiocy 
at time of marriage, consanguinity or affinity. 

MISSOURI. — Bigamy, impotency, cruelty, deser- 
tion, drunkenness, personal indignities, felony. 

MONTANA. — Cruelty, desertion, wilful neglect, 
former wife or husband living, intemperance, felony. 

NEBRASKA. — Impotency, abandonment, drunk- 
enness, imprisonment for life, cruelty, desertion, 

NEVADA. — Impotency, cruelty, desertion, drunk- 
enness, felony. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. — Impotency, cruelty, in- 
temperance, felony, absence unheard of for three years, 
abandonment, joining any religious sect prohibiting 
marriage. 

NEW JERSEY. — Desertion, cruelty. 

NEW MEXICO. — Drunkenness, impotency, fel- 
ony, cruelty, abandonment. 

NEW YORK. — Cruelty, conduct rendering it un- 
safe or improper to live with defendant. 

NORTH CAROLINA. — Impotency, if parties 
have lived separate for ten years consecutively, drunk- 
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ttiuthii, HimmUmmcnt, nialiciously turning the otiier out 
of <l'i^/r«, cruelty, iierh^iual indignities. 

NOk'J'M UAKO'J'A.— Cruelty, dew-rtion, inteni- 
IMrrance fr^>in uhc of li^|uorh, morphine, opium, ehloral, 
Oiciine, or other drugh, felofiy, 

OHIO, — ImiKitency, former huhhand or wife liv- 
ing, wilful alibenre for three years, fraud in the mar- 
riage contrai:t, cruelty, gross neglect of duty, drunken- 
nes4i, felony, if either has ohtained a divorce without 
the «Uite, 

^>KLAHOMA, — Higamy, imp/;tnicy, cruelty, ahan 
donnient, drunkenness, gross n^-glect of duty, felony, 
fraud in the marriage contract, 

()Ul*Xi()S, — Imji'it^'ncy, cruelty, |>ers/inal indigni- 
ties, drunkenness, felony, desert i/>n, 

IM'^N'NSYLVANIA, — luiintU-ucy, deserti/ifi, con- 
sanguinity or affinity, force, frau/|, ttr coerci/^n, l^igamy, 
fe|/>ny, jiers^mal indigm'ties, 

KHfJhIC ISI.ANI). -- Im|j^/tency, cruelty, deser- 
tion, living separate far ten years, drunkenness, intem- 
|ierate use of opium, morphine, or chloral, such ah^ence 
as <:ause« presumption af death, gross misliehavior or 
wickedness repugnant in and in violation of the mar- 
riage contnut, when marriag** is void or voi/lahlc from 
the l>eginning. A limited /liv//rce may l>e given for 
such other cause or causes as may appear to the cnwri 
Mifficient to justify the satne. 

SOUTH (:MU>IASA, -No divorce has ever Ijeni 
granted, I'rohihited hy the state c/insiiiiilion. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. — Cruelty, desertion, intem- 
perance, felony. 

TENNESSEE. — Impotency, former husband or 
wife living, desertion, felony, attempt upon the life 
of either by the other, drunkenness. 

TEXAS. — Abandonment, cruel treatment, felony. 

UTAH. — Impotency. cruelty, desertion, drunken- 
ness, felony, permanent insanity. 

VERMONT. — Intolerable severity, felony, deser- 
tion. 

VIRGINIA. — Impotency, felony, conviction of in- 
famous crime before marriage, when either is charged 
with an offense punishable by death or imprisonment 
and is a fugitive from justice, abandonment, cruelty, 
reasonable apprehension of bodily harm. 

WASHINGTON. — Impotency, cruelty, personal 
indignities, abandonment, drunkenness, felony, when 
consent was obtained by force or fraud, incurable in- 
sanity if it has existed ten years, and any other cause 
deemed sufficient by the court. 

WEST VIRGINIA. — Impotency, felony, abandon- 
ment, conviction of infamous offense before marriage, 
cruelty, reasonable apprehension of bodily harm, drunk- 
enness. 

WISCONSIN. — Impotency, felony, desertion, cru- 
elty, drunkenness, when parties have lived separate for 
five years. 

W YOM I XG. — Impotency, cruelty, desertion. 
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drunkenness, felony, conviction of felony before mar- 
riage, intolerable indignities, vagrancy of husband. 

3. For what other causes may a wife obtain a divorce from 
her husband? 

ALABAMA. — Cruelty accompanied by actual per- 
sonal violence with danger to life and health; conduct 
giving reasonable apprehension of such violence ; when 
husband has become addicted after marriage to the use 
of opium, morphine, cocaine, or other drugs. 

DELAWARE. — Hopeless insanity of husband. 

KENTUCKY. — Such habitual, cruel, and inhuman 
treatment for six months as indicates a settled aversion 
and tends to destroy permanently her peace and happi- 
ness; such beating and injury as indicates an outrageous 
and imgovernable temper and endangers her life. 

MINNESOTA. — Limited divorce for cruel treat- 
ment; such conduct on the part of the husband as may 
render it unsafe or improper for her to live with him ; 
abandonment of the wife and refusal to live with her. 

MISSOURL — Vagrancy of the husband. 

WEST VIRGINIA. — When the husband prior to 
the marriage, unknown to the wife, had been a notori- 
ously licentious person. 

WYOMING. — Neglect of the husband to provide 
his wife with the common necessaries of life if able to 
do so by ordinary industry ; vagrancy of husband. 

Arizona, Indiana, Maine, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
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Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin. — Failure or 
neglect of the husband to provide the necessaries of 
life. 

4. For what other cause may a husband obtain a divorce 
from his wife? 

Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming. — Preg- 
nancy of wife at time of marriage unknown to the 
husband, and without his agency. If the husband had 
an illegitimate child or children living at time of mar- 
riage, that fact is a bar to divorce for this cause in 
Iowa. 

VIRGINIA. — If wife was a prostitute or pregnant 
at time of marriage unknown to the husband. 

5. Is a wife entitled to share in the guardianship and oofi> 
trol of her children so that her wishes may guide in the 
choice of church, school, clothing, medicine and work? 

(See also Legal Status of Mothers in thr Guasoiamship 
OF Children, Volume VII, Page 1809.) 

California, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Utah, and Washing- 
ton have made husband and wife joint or equal guard- 
ians of their minor children, with ec|ual powers, rights, 
and duties with regard to them. While both live, the 
wishes of the mother in regard to anything which coo- 
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ctrnti the child are entitled to the Hatne consideration 
HH the wi^hc8 of the father, Ui)on death of the father 
tlie mother l>econieH Aole guardian. 

In r8<j5 PennHylvania marie the mother equal guard- 
ian with the father of their minor children, provided 
^hc contrilmten hy her lalKir or otherwine to their sup- 
\Kfrt, and provided, alno, that hlie Ih riualified m a fit 
and proper jierHon to have contrrjl and custody of Huch 
children, 

Delaware, Morida, rjeorgia, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, Tennehsee, and Virj{inia have never changed the 
common law, which makes the father hole guardian 
during his life, with power to appoint a guardian of 
iKitli iftrstiU and projierty of the minor child, by will, 
to take effect after hih rl^rath, 

fn all other htate« the father is the srile guardian 
while living. The mother hecomes guardian after his 
death, in Home htateh ahsolutely, in others her guardian- 
f)hip is limited hy certain riualifuations and restrictionH. 

ALABAMA. — Father may appoint a guardian hy 
will, hut mother in entitled to the rtistody of the person 
of the child until it is fourtet^n. 

ALASKA,- hather may appoint gtiardian of prop- 
erty of minor child, whetlicr such child is horn or lui- 
l>^irn, hut cannot deprive the mother of the custody r>f 
the |>erfton of the child. 

ARIZONA, — The father may apiKiint a guardian 
by will, with the mother's written consent. The mother, 
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if a widow, is guardian only so long as she remains 
unmarried. 

ARKANSAS. — Father may appoint guardian by 
will, with written consent of mother. Mother becomes 
guardian of both person and property after death of 
the father. 

IDAHO. — The father may appoint a guardian by 
will, but only with the mother's consent. The mother 
is guardian after the father's death if she is a suitable 
person and so long as she remains unmarried. 

INDIANA. — The mother becomes guardian of the 
person of her minor child after death of the father, and 
may control his education. A guardian of the child's 
property may be appointed by will of either parent or 
by the court. 

LOUISIANA. — The mother becomes guardian 
upon death of the father. She may appoint a guardian 
by will, but if she marries again she loses this right and 
her husband becomes co-guardian with her. 

MICHIGAN. — The father may appoint a guardian 
of the property of a minor child by will, but the mother 
may present objections to the court, if she disapproves 
of such guardian, before the appointment is confirmed. 
The mother becomes guardian of the person of the 
child if she is a suitable person to have the custody of 
the minor. 

MISSISSIPPI — The mother is entitled to the cus- 
tody of the person of the child, even though a guardian 
of the property may have been appointed. 
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MONTANA.- rite fallicr has no authority to 
transfer the cuHtody of the minor child withotit the 
written cottsettt of the tUfKhcr. The mother in ^ttardian 
if the father ij* dead or refuses to take the custody of 
tlie minor or has altandoned his family. 

NKVADA. — After death of the father the mother 
is Rtiardian only so lonff as she remains unmarried, and 
if she is a stiitahle person. 

NKW JMHSP'Y.- -Mother becomes ^juardian ttixin 
death of the father, who has no power to appoint a 
Ruanlian without the wMMtten consent of the mother. 

NKW MMXICO.^-The ntother is Kuardian of 
minor children after death of tite father and has full 
control of t)ersf>n. Cflucation, and estate. 

NORTH CAROLINA. --The father tnay appoint a 
Rtiardian hy will, w*ith the mother's consent. 'TpfUi 
death of the father, tlie mother immediately becomes 
the nattiral ^juardian." 

NORTH DAKOTA. — 1'he father m;iy apiH)int n 
guardian of his child, with the written consent of the 
mother. H the father is dearl, or is tmable or reftises 
U) take the ctistody. or has ahandoncfl his family, the 
mother is entitled to the custody. H a wiflow marries 
a^jain, her second htisband cannot Ik* apjK)inted jjitardian 
of the first husband's children. 

onto. — If the father is dead or has ahantUmed the 
mother, she becotnes ^^lardian of the per.Mon and estate 
and crmtrols the educatir)n of the minor. 

OKLAHOMA. — The mother is entitled to the ctis- 
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tody of the child if the father is dead. He cannot 
transfer the custody or services of a minor child to 
anyone except the mother, without her written consent. 

RHODE ISLAND. — The mother is entitled to the 
custody of the minor child if the father has deserted 
her or fails to provide or is imprisoned. Upon death 
of either parent, the surviving parent, if qualified, is 
entitled to the guardianship. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. — The father may appoint a 
guardian by will. If he has not done this, the mother 
becomes the guardian and may appoint by her will. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. — The father may appoint a 
-guardian by will, with the written consent of the 
mother. If the father is dead or is unable or refuses 
to take the custody, or has abandoned his family, the 
mother becomes guardian. 

TEXAS. — If either parent is dead, the survivor 
becomes the guardian of the person of the minor child 
and is entitled to be appointed guardian of the estate. 

VERMONT. — The father may appoint a guardian 
of the estate of his minor child. The mother becomes 
guardian of the person, if deemed suitable. 

VIRGINIA. — The mother becomes guardian only 
if the father has failed to appoint a guardian by will. 

WEST VIRGINIA. — The mother becomes guard- 
ian after death of the father if he has not appointed a 
guardian by will. She may appoint a guardian by will 
" if she be a widow." 

WISCONSIN. — The mother is guardian of both 
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perMin and eat«te if the father ia tleail. while she re- 
jimins unmarried, ami if she ia a Miitable person, 
lYHupetent to transact her own hnsineaa, 

WYOMING, — If the father heeonies incapable, or 
dies, the mother becomes the guartUan and is entitled 
to the custody of the child, whether slie remains un- 
married or not. 

(k Can II father will away from a mother th« cuatody of 
their unborn child? 

Yes. in l)elawure. Ht^rida. lleorgia. Murylaml. South 
i'artilina. Tennessee, anti Virginia. 

7, Doea a wifa aftar marriaga own and control har own 
clothaa and othar paraonal proparty ownad hy har hafora 
marriaga? 

Yea. unconditionally, in all statea except I^'lorida and 
Knuisiana. 

lu Florida the ownership remains in the wife, bur 
ihe husband has the nmnagement antl contrul anil is 
eniitled to the profits iluring the marriage. 

The law of Liniisiana allows the wife to retain the 
ownership of all such property, but gives her conin^l of 
only that portion which is retained ami knt»wn as ••par- 
aphernal property/* All of the wife's property which 
it»mea into poaseasion of her husluuul by agreenient as 
the "dowry** atill belongs to her. but is cimtrolleil abso- 
lutely by the husband, and he is entitled U) all prohts 
or income fn^m it during cimtinuancc of the marriage. 
This is the wife's contribution towards the expense of 
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the family — her part of the capital necessary to found 
the mutual partnership. 

Until March, 1913, in Tennessee, the personal prop- 
erty belonging to a woman before marriage ceased to 
be hers when she married. It immediately became the 
property of her husband. He controlled it and might 
dispose of it by will. If he died without a will, it was 
part of his estate and might be distributed to his heirs 
like his other personal property. 

On the 20th day of March, 1913, "An Act to remove 
disabilities of coverture from married women" was 
passed by the legislature of Tennessee. This bill will 
become effective from and after January i, 191 4, and 
the old law will be "totally abrogated," according to 
the wording of the new law. After that date a wife 
will own and control all personal property which be- 
longed to her before marriage as absolutely as if she 
were unmarried. 

Upon the same date a new law was enacted by the 
legislature of Texas giving a married woman control 
of personal property which belonged to her at time of 
marriage. 

Before this the law was similar to that of Tennessee. 
differing only in the limitation of the husband's power 
to dispose of it while he lived. If it was in his posses- 
sion at the time of his death, it then l)elonged again to 
the wife. The Texas law still restricts the wife in the 
disposal of stocks and bonds belonging to her. The 
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'*vt|>|H>rl for her aw^'nlinfk: to the ciivumstiUUTs of tlt\ 
IuinImiuI ;uuI the wtal |H»sitiou of the family, aiul the 
)ut>^l»atul UMially has the |H»\\er to \leel\le jttsl what 
\tnouiU shall W c\|>eiuletl for the sttp|Hirl whieh the 
law exjHXts aiul cottututtuls hiiu to furnish. 

tPk Wh«t ih«r« h«8 « wif« in the turplut of property. r«{il 
or p«rton«L tccumuUlcd by th«ir Joint «ffort« tfttr nuir> 

h\ce|»t in states havinfc; the eonmumity pn»|>erty 
^\MenK tto part of the ^urphis aeatmulationv is seeureil 
iv> the wife* unless ilerive^l from her |>ersoual Intsiuess* 
!aUM\ \»r pro|H*rty atui iuveMe^l in her name. 

The »livisii»n of joint awunmlations fn»tn the hns- 
IkuuI's efforts out^i^lc the luMue aiul the wifeN lalH»r 
wtthin the luMue. i^ left entirely to them to l»e adjustetl 
.\^ they nmy aiiiree. If the Intskuul invest^ it all in 
Itiv iwvn name atui elain^s it a*i his property, the law- 
will tu»t interfere while he live^. After hiv *leath the 
wife mav elaim a iH»rliou itf their joint awtunnlalions* 
Mv>t a>i heir of her husKnul. hut a^ justly l>elon);;inK 
to her. 

In e\»mmunil\ Mates, the law ^Uvlates that one-half 
"f all pro|»erly avvtunnlatetl by joint etVort^i of hn*« 
ImiuI an\l wife after marriajt:e Ivlonj^:*! to the wife, hut 
^he \*t»me^ into |H»v>icvvuin and v*ontr\»l only after *leath 
t>f the husKiiul. 

17. U it cu8lotn«r)r for the huttmnd to invest this turplut* 
and take the property thut acquired in hie individual nameP 
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He usually does, but not always. The law does not 
interfere with the freedom of husband or wife in this 
matter. In a few rare instances, where the actual part- 
nership relation is recognized by both parties, all real 
property is held by husband and wife as joint owners. 
Occasionally property acquired during the marriage is 
held in the name of the wife. The holder of the title 
to property is presumed by the law to be the owner. 
If a question arises as to the actual ownership, courts 
will place the burden of proof upon the party raising 
the question to show that the real owner is other than 
the one holding the legal title. 

18. Has a husband any control over his wife's personal 
property? 

Louisiana gives the husband control and manage- 
ment of all property which comes to him by marriage 
settlement, as the dowry which he receives with his 
wife. It is still her property, and he has no power 
to sell it or dispose of it in any way. 

In Florida the husband manages and controls his 
wife's personal property during the continuance of 
the marriage, but he cannot sell it, and it is not liable 
for his debts unless the wife consents in writing. 

Until March, 191 3, the common law upon this sub- 
ject was in full force in Tennessee, and a woman's 
ownership of personal property ceased when she be- 
came a wife. Without her consent or any action on 
her part, such property was transferred by operation 
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of law to her husband, giving him control, manage- 
ment, and ownership. 

In Texas the law was the same as to control and 
management. 

On March 20, 1913, a bill was passed in both these 
states securing all separate property to the wife and 
giving her as absolute control of it as she would have 
if unmarried. 

19. Are spouses' interests in each other's real estate equal? 

Neither husband nor wife has any interest in the 
real estate of the other while both live. 

20. Do they inherit equally from each other? 

Yes; in Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wyo- 
ming. 

No; in Alabama, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Missouri, New' Jersey, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

Yes; in Alaska, New York, and Wisconsin, as to 
personal property. No ; as to real property. 

No; in Arkansas. In this state, if no children have 
been bom alive, the law favors the wife, giving her 
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a dower interest in her husband's real property, while 
the husband takes no estate or part in the wife's 
property. 

Yes, as to separate property; no, as to community 
property, in California, Nevada, and New Mexico. 

Yes, in Louisiana, as to community property. Neither 
husband nor wife inherits any portion of the separate 
estate of the other, except when left in necessitous 
circumstances. 

Yes, in Michigan, unless widow prefers to claim 
dower, which she may do. The husband has no cor- 
responding estate in his wife's lands. 

21. Do they inherit equally from a deceased child? 

Yes; in Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

In all other states the mother inherits nothing if the 
father is living. If he is dead the portion of the de- 
ceased child's property which would have come to him 
if living goes to the mother. 

In Alaska, Michigan, Oregon, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, if the father is dead, the 
portion which he would have inherited is divided equally 
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lirtw^rti flir iiiothrr ;itMl brotlirrn i\\u\ MiMrrn of the* 
dc(TaH<*<l I'UWi], 

III Nrw Jrrnry, if tlir fatlirr in |jvlii(( lif taken nwvU 
pnijirrly iti frc! Hi'iiiplr. If lir \n (\viu\, llic inotlKT lakcH 
if for lifr. 

Ill Soiilli ('an»liiia, llir pro|)«Tfy j{orH to fatlirr, 
liroflirrn, aii<l niMrrH n|iiallv. If fallirr in drad, tlir 
fiiollirr, hrotlirrn, and HintrtH iiilirril rrnmlly. 

22. In II fiithtr Habit (or iiomt family iKptnaa (or wl(« and 
chll4, l( iha axpanaa la oita o( which ha diaapprovaa? 

Yr>i; if it ran !»<* hIiowii tliat tli<* artirlrn for whicll 
tlir rHpriinr wan inrnrrnl wrir rrally wvi'vnmry ar Htiit • 
alilr to tlir ('iiTtiniMaiM'rn and mM'ial ponition of tttr 
family, 

23. la a wifa laaally raaponalhla for (ha aupport of har 
huaband? 

No; tinlrnn tlir rr^nponhiljility lian hrrii j^larrd npoii 
lirr liy Matntr. 

Tliia liaa brrn donr in tlir Matrn of California, Malio, 
Illinoia, Montana, Nrva<la, Nrw Mrxico, North ha- 
kota, Oklatioina, and South Dakota, whrrr tlir law 
rr<|nirrn a wifr to mipport lirr hnnhand if hr lian no 
pro|>rrty and in iinahlr from inliriiiity to nnpport him 
nrif, 

IVimaylvania rrr|nirrn a wifr to Mtpport hrr htinhand 
if h(* ia likrly to hreomr a jaihlic rliarK<^. 

24. Haa a mothar a rlifht to ahara In tha chlldran'a aarn- 
ingaf 
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She has no such right unless living separate from 
her husband, and then only with respect to such chil- 
dren as may be with her or under her control. 

If this question were to be brought before courts of 
states where the mother has been made equal guardian, 
and where she has equal responsibility with the father 
for the support of minor children, it would probably 
be held that in these states she has a right to share in 
che children's earnings. 

25. Is the wife entitled to a voice in the choice of the 
itmily home? 

No. In most states the law specifically states that 
the husband may choose any reasonable place or mode 
of living and the wife must conform thereto. If the 
husband's choice is reasonable and the home is com- 
fortable and according to his circumstances and social 
position, if the wife refuses to live therein such refusal 
would be desertion and cause for divorce. 

26. Is the wife ever the ''head of the family?** 

Yes; in a few states and under certain conditions. 
In Colr>rado slic is the "head of the family" when she 
provirlcs the chief support for the family. In Ne- 
braska if the husband is incapable of supporting his 
family or has deserted them, the wife becomes the 
•head of the family." 

It has been hclrl in North Dakota that a wife may 
claim the benefit of homestead and exemption laws 
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wlitfti comtielkd tu antiiiinc the hunlc'n utul rcHponni- 
bilititih which naturally Ik^Iou^ to the he;ul of the family. 
In Utah and Washington either huhhand or wife is 
the head of tht? family, and either may claim homestead 
cxemptionn. 

In California recently a judge de|)oHed a man from 
lK*ing head of his family liecause he had cruelly heaten 
his five-year-old I)oy with a length of garden hose. 
An order was entered that he should no longer hold 
that |)osition l<*gally, hut it would henceforth helong 
U) the wife and mother* 

27* fUft ft hunband uny control over hit wUt't liberty? 

He has no control in any state, except that which 
the law delegates to him as "head of the family/' hy 
virtue of which he can com|>e| his wife to make her 
home wherever it may please him to locate it, whether 
agreeahle to her or not, 

Z$» Mfty ft mftrried womftn mike contrictn without her 
Kufthftnd'e coneent? 

She may c/^ntract with reference to her separate 
estate in all j^tates except Morida, Loui^iima, and North 
Carolina, 

In hlorida, hushand must join in all contracts hind 
ing the separate estate, 

|>)uisiana gives the wife power to contract with 
reference to paraphernal property only. 

Unless she Is carrying on a separate Inisiness she 
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cannot make contracts binding her separate property 
in North Carolina, 

In Tennessee a wife may contract and be contracted 
witl), regarding her sej^arate property if her husband 
is insane or has abandoned her, and after January, 
1914, will have i)ower to contract with reference to 
separate property in all cases as freely as if she were 
not married. The law passed March 20, 19 13, and 
which takes effect the first of January, 19 14, fully 
emancipates married women from all disabilities on 
account of coverture, 

29. May a wife enter into partnerihlp without her btif' 
band's content? 

Husband's consent is required in Alabama, lUinoif, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 

Certain legal formalities are required or permission 
of court, in Arizona, California, Florida, Idaho, which 
imply the permission of the husband. 

A married woman cannot enter into partnership with 
her husband in Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan* New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia. 

In Nevada she may carry on any separate business 
or trade, but she cannot employ her husband to manage 
such lousiness for her. 

In Wisconsin she may not enter into partnership 
with her husband or any other i)erson, if she has no 
separate property. 

In most other states a married woman is free to 
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enter into trndr rrlatirnis or iKirtnrrship with hrr hm 
bftnrl or nny otficr f)cr?»on a* freely n% if jihe were 
unmarried. 

30. Art httubiind and wift Uffally comptttnt at witnttttt 
to tttfify lor Of againtt tach othtr? 

Af,AHAMA. N(»t rotntJctrnt. In rase of hif^amy 
the sramfl wife is a rotn|)rtrnt witricss. 

ALASKA. ( otn[)ctrnt fr^r or a^^ainst each f)thrr. 
trtit will nr»t Iw allowTfl to testify in critninal actions 
nnlesH |)y rrmsent of iKith. exn'i^t in rases of tw*rsfinal 
vifilenre hy nuc n|K)n the other. 

ARI/()\A. Neither r;m testify for r)r against the 
other in criminal eases, withotit consent r^f lK)th, except 
in prrK'eedinjfs for a crime committerl |»y one against 
the r)ther. Are comf)etet»t in civil actir>ns hy riiic against 
the r>ther or in aciif»ns for flivr)rce. 

\F^K A.VSAS. N*)t Cf>m|H'tent, except in t^^'^x'^'^d 
injtjs hy r>ne af,jainst the other. Cannot testify as to any 
eomtnnnicatirjn macle hy one tr) the other dnrinff the 
marriage, whether called as a witness while the relation 
exists or afterwarfls. I'lither may testify for the f)ther 
in rejfarcl to atty htisiness transacted hy one for the 
other \\\ the cafjacity of ayent. 

C!.'\F.rF''nF<MFA. Incom[>etent in criminal actifuis. 
except for ciinte committed hy otje ajjaitist the r>ther. 
(Vmifietent for c»r a^ait»st eacfi father iti all civil actirms. 

rOr/)KAr>C). It!corr»petetit h\ crimittal cases, ex- 
cept in actiotis for crime crutunitted hy fme against the 
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other. The wife may testify against her husband in 
actions for non-support. They may be compelled to 
testify against each other in prosecutions under the 
white slave act. 

CONNECTICUT. — Incompetent, but a wife may 
be compelled to testify against her husband in an action 
against him for necessaries furnished her while living 
apart from him. 

DELAWARE. — Competent in civil cases. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. — Competent, but 
not compellable, in all civil and criminal cases. 

FLORIDA. — Competent in civil actions when 
either is an interested party to the suit pending. 

GEORGIA. — Neither competent nor compellable in 
criminal proceedings. Wife is competent to testify 
against her husband for any criminal offense against 
herself, also in actions for child abandonment. 

IDAHO. — Competent in civil actions when either 
is an interested party to the suit. 

ILLINOIS. — Incompetent, except where the wife 
would be plaintiff or defendant if unmarried or where 
action is for personal wrong done by one to the other, 
or for neglect of husband to furnish support, or in 
cases concerning the separate property of the wife, or 
concerning transactions where the wife was the agent 
of the husband, and in suits for divorce. Not compe- 
tent as to communications between them during the 
marriage, or admissions to each other or to third 
persons. 
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INDIANA. — CfjmjHrtcnt for or againnt each other 
in all civil cai*ci4 except aj* to omlMlential cmninnnic;*- 
ti<Jii»». When huntiand or wife in a i^irty an<l not cont- 
jietrnt in hii* or her <iwn liehalf, the other m\\}^\ l>e 
cxchitlrtl. Iltisliand ii* conijietent in Miit for »e<lncti«in 
of wife. Wife ij* ntit cojn|>rtent. 

lOWA.^ - Incfinijietrnt a}i:ainM each other, except in 
II crinjjiwl pnisnMition ftjr a crime con«nitte«l by one 
aiiainst the other, or in a civil actitin one a^ainM the 
othrr, «j>r in an actifin hy one aj^^ainM a tliinl party ftir 
alienating the affections of the other, ('on»iKient iti 
»!1 caM*s to testify for each t»thrr. In all prosecnti<ins 
for athiltery or bigamy or fur firsettion or neglect to 
prt.»vi«le. hnslj;unl or wife are coinjietent witnesses if 
willinji: to testify. 

KANSAS.' Incfinijx'trnt as Xa confidential ct^ni- 
nmnicMtiotis <Inrin|f marriage. ('tintj>rtrnt. Init shall 
not l>r rctjniretl to testify, in ciiniinal actions except 
in fav<jr (jf the jiersntj on trial, 

KKNTIU-KV.^ Wife is conj|K^tent to testify 
iipiinst her hnsUnxl in actitms fcjr ilivurce on the>{ron:ul 
of crtielty or inhtnnan trmtinrtit. «»r snch cruel lieatinji . 
or injtny of the wife as inilicatrs an otUraKetiUs temper 
tjr jirtiU'thlr ilanjijirr to her life from rrmaitiin^ with hitn. 

LOIU.SIANA. HtisUmd cjr wife canntJt l»e a wit 
nrss f(ir or ajijiainst thr tJthrr. rxcrpt when juinrd as 
p;nlics having* a separate interest. 

MAINK. - ("omi>etent in all civil eases. May tc»- 
tifv in favfjr <»( each either in criminal case*. 
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MARYLAND. — Competent and compellable in all 
civil actions. Competent, but not compellable, in crim- 
inal actions, but not as to confidential communications. 

MASS ACHUSETTS. — Incompetent as to confi- 
dential communications. Competent, but not compella- 
ble, in criminal actions. 

MICHIGAN. — Incompetent generally, but husband 
or wife may testify against the other in cases of bigamy 
or desertion, but in prosecutions for adultery neither is 
a competent witness. 

MINNESOTA. — Incompetent to testify for or 
against without consent of the other, except in civil 
actions against one by the other, or criminal actions 
because of crime committed by one against the other, 
or for abandonment and neglect of wife or children by 
husband. 

MISSISSIPPI. — Competent in all civil and crim- 
inal cases, and either is a competent witness in his or 
her own behalf in all controversies between them. 

MISSOURI. — Incompetent, unless interested party 
to the suit, or where one has acted as agent for the 
other. Wife is competent in proceedings for child 
abandonment. 

MONTANA. — Incompetent, without consent of 
the other, in both civil and criminal cases, except in 
case of crime by one against the other and civil pro- 
ceedings by one against the other. 

NEBRASKA. — Incompetent in criminal actions to 
testify against each other, except in case of crime by 
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one against the other. Competent to testify for each 
other. Wife is a competent witness against her hus- 
band in actions for bigamy or adultery. 

NEVADA. — Incompetent in both criminal and civil 
actions, except with consent of the other. Competent 
in all actions by one against the other. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. — Competent for or against 
each other in all civil or criminal cases, except as tc 
matters which might be a violation of marital confi- 
dence. 

NEW JERSEY. — Competent and compellable in 
all civil cases, and also for each other in criminal ac- 
tions. Competent to testify against when wife is com- 
plainant against her husband, if she is willing and 
offers to give evidence. 

NEW MEXICO. — Competent for or against in 
civil cases, and in favor of each other in criminal 
actions. 

NEW YORK. — Competent but not compellable in 
criminal cases. 

NORTH CAROLINA. — Competent and compel- 
lable in civil actions, and may testify in favor in crim- 
inal actions. 

NORTH DAKOTA. — Incompetent for or against 
each other except with consent of the interested party. 
Competent in civil or criminal actions by one against 
the other. 

OHIO. — Competent to testify for each other in 
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criminal actions, and against each other for crimes 
committed by one against the other. 

OKLAHOMA. — Incompetent except coficeming 
transactions when one acted as agent of the other, or 
when they are joint parties or have a joint interest 

OREGON. — Competent but not compellable with- 
out consent of interested party. Competent in civil or 
criminal actions by one against the other, and in actions 
for polygamy or adultery, may testify as to the fact of 
marriage. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Incompetent, but may tes- 
tify in proceedings for desertion or maintenance, or in 
criminal proceedings by one against the other for bodily 
injury. 

RHODE ISLAND. — Competent in civil cases. 
Competent but not compellable in criminal actions. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. — Incompetent. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. — Incompetent without con- 
sent of the other, except in criminal or civil actions by 
one against the other, including prosecutions for 
bigamy and adultery. 

TENNESSEE. — Competent in civil cases, excq* 
as to confidential communications. 

TEXAS. — Competent in civil cases, and to testify 
in favor in criminal actions. Competent to testify 
against in criminal actions by one against the other for 
personal violence. 

VERMONT. — Competent in both civil and crim- 
inal cases. 
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VIRGINIA. — Competent and compellable to testify 
in favor of each other in criminal actions, but not 
against, without consent of the other. Competent in 
all cases brought by creditors to avoid a conveyance, 
gift or sale from one to the other on the ground of 
fraud and want of consideration. May also testify 
in divorce proceedings on grounds of cruelty or 
desertion. 

WEST VIRGINIA. — Competent in criminal ac- 
tions on request of the accused. Competent to testify 
in favor in civil cases. 

WASHINGTON. — Competent, and confidential 
communications are not privileged in prosecutions for 
desertion. 

WISCONSIN. — Incompetent, except with consent 
of the other. A wife may be a witness against her 
husband for personal violence to herself, or in actions 
for necessaries furnished her, and for wife or child 
abandonment. 

WYOMING. — Competent to testify for each other 
in all criminal and civil cases, but not against, except 
in actions for crimes committed by one against the 
other, or in action by husband for seduction of wife, 
or by either for alienating the affections of the other. 

31. What is the punishment for wife desertion or non-sup- 
port? 

Imprisonment, in Arizona, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Wyoming. 
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Fine or imprisonment, in Maine, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas. 

Fine or imprisonment or both, in Arkansas, Florida, 
Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

A husband who deserts his wife is a vagrant in Ala- 
bama and may be fined and sentenced to hard labor. 

There is no punishment in Delaware, unless the wife 
is in danger of becoming a public charge. In such 
case, the husband may be imprisoned for not providing 
for his family. 

In District of Columbia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Utah, and Washington, the penalty is fine or imprison- 
ment. If fine is imposed and recovered, it may be paid 
in full or in part to the wife for support of herself and 
children. 

The penalty in Indiana is imprisonment in state 
prison, disfranchisement, and rendered incapable of 
holding any office of trust or profit for three years; 
or imprisonment in county jail with compulsory hard 
labor for the county, and earnings while so confined 
and employed to be applied to support of wife and 
children. 

CALIFORNIA. — Fine or imprisonment, or maybe 
sentenced to jail and required to work on public high- 
way or other public work, and one dollar and fifty cents 
per day be paid to the wife while so confined and 
employed. 
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Cni.OR \no. — IinpriMiiinirnt. If IntsKiml leaves 
llie »•! Ur he niav \k lu»>ii.i:ht iMck l>v recptisition. 

roNNI*X"TUT'T. — - Fine an*! iinpri«innnient. If 
wife i»i al»atulf»ne«I fi»r ant»tl»er woman the |ienalty may 
l«e itiipriyiiiinent f«»r three yeat*^. 

MFCIIH^AN. — Fine or impriMimnenl. If !ientenee 
ill inipriM>ninent. tme (Ii»llar ;uul fifty cents may In* 
fwt»i l«> the wife. an«l fifty kvu\^ ail(htii>nal f»»r each 
y'hiU] tnnler fifteiMi. ft»r every week *•«» lon|T as impris«>n- 
metit etMitinue'i. 

NF'W YORK. — ImpriMMunent in jail or peniten- 
tiary nntil Hcciirity for Mip|N>rt is furnishe*!. 

NORTH DAKOTA. — Kine or imprisonment, or 
Uith. If sentence*! U» h;u«l l.ilM)r. not lens than fiftv 
crnt'i for each ilay hti'iliaml is empli>ye«l nuiM l>e paitl 
to the wife. 

ORFXtON. — Imprisi^nment. ami ^^entence U^ work 
on hif^hway or other pnhhc wtirk i»t the county. For 
each i|ay of ».uch laNir our t|t>Ilar imwt l>e paiti the wife 
an«l twcntv-five cent*^ athlitional fi»r each chiM under 
MNteen. hut in no caM* muM the tf»tal amount paiti ex- 
cw«l «inc tl«»llar ami vcventy-five cent** |>er ilay. The 
ImOnantl may j^ive UmuI. anti if lHin»l i*. forfcitcl. any 
amount recovrre^l may lie pai«l t«» the wife. 

OHIO. — There mtuik ti> Ik nt» puni'ihinent for de- 
^rti» n unle*i»» the wife \^ pregnant at tlie titne. In 
Mich ca«»e the puni^'hmenl i^ fine or itnprisi>nment. 

PKNXSYLVANTA AND UT Ml Fine «>r im- 
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prisonment. If fine is imposed it may be applied to 
support of wife and children. 

Alaska, Greorgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
and Vermont seem to have provided no punishment 
for wife desertion. 

Abandonment is cause for divorce in these states as 
in many others. 

32. What is the age of consent? 

Delaware, Georgia, Mississippi, ten years. 

Alabama, Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
fourteen years. 

Iowa and Texas, fifteen years. 

Arkansas, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, sixteen years. 

Arizona, seventeen years. 

California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Loui- 
siana, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New York, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming, eighteen years. 

Tennessee, twenty-one years. 

33. What is the penalty for crimes and offenses against 
woman? 
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ALABAMA. 

Rape. — Death or imprisonment ten }-ears in peni- 
tentiary, or fine not le^s than fiftj- nor more than five 
hundred doUars, and imprisonment in county jail six 
months. 

Prostitution. — Taking child imder fourteen for 
ptfrpose of prostitution — imprisonment in penitentiary 
not less than two vears. 

Bastardy. — Father must support child. Must pay 
judgment, give bond or be committed to jail. Law 
fixes the amount at fifty dollars per year for ten years. 

Seduction. — Civil action only for damages. 

ARIZONA. 

Rape. — Imprisonment for life or for any term of 
years not less than five. 

Pandering. — Fine not less than one thousand dol- 
lars and imprisonment not less than one year nor more 
than ten years. Enticing female for immoral purpose : 
Imprisonment in penitentiary not exceeding five years, 
or in county jail not exceeding six months ; or by fine 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, or both fine and 
imprisonment. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment not less than one year 
nor more than five years, unless barred by marriage 
of the parties. 

ARKANSAS. 

Rape. — Death. Carnal knowledge of child under 
sixteeen, with or without consent, imprisonment in 
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penitentiary not less than one nor more than twenty- 
one years. 

Bastardy. — Must pay expenses and certain amount 
each month until child is seven years old. May be 
imprisoned if order is not obeyed. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment not less than one nor 
more than ten years, and fine not exceeding five thou- 
sand dollars. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Rape. — Imprisonment not less than five years. 
Enticing for immoral purposes, imprisonment five 
years and fine of one thousand dollars. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment five years or fine of 
five thousand dollars, or both fine and imprisonment. 
Marriage is a bar to prosecution. 

COLORADO. 

Rape. — Imprisonment not less than three years. If 
offender is under twenty and has previously borne a 
good character he may be committed to state reforma- 
tory. 

Indecent Liberties. — With child under sixteen: 
Imprisonment not more than ten years. If under 
eighteen, may be committed to state reformatory. 

Bastardy. — Civil action for damages and support 
of child. 

Kidnaping woman for immoral purposes is a felony 
and may be punished by imprisonment not less than 
one nor more than six years. To live upon the earn- 
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iti^'H (if Irwd wninrti i». also a frlntiy ati<t may he tnin 

(ONNKCnCUT. 

Kai'I'.. Impriinnmnit not to rxiTnl thirty yrarn. 

Indimknt Ahsaoi/j. - InipriHonnirnt not more* than 
frn yrai'*». 

liAhi AHhv. I'athrr ninnt hnpport child. 

I'iNTKiN*; Imcmalkm. Mnc not inc»rr thati <»nr 
tlu)ii»»and dollai'M or itnpi inotinuMit not to rxccTd liftcc*n 
yrarH. 

DICI.AVVAUh:. 

KAnc. Drath. AnManh with intent to commit, 
finr not Ir^H than tw(» hnn<h'nt nor morr than five 
iMiiKh'rd dollars, and impriionmrnt not cxcrnlin^ 
twnity yrai'h. 

Injikcknt l,iin':i<TiKS, With rhildrm under nix 
tern, linr not rscrnlinK live htnidred dollarn and ini 
pnMMimrn! nnt nmiv than thrrr ycar.H. 

Puoh'i I'll ri Ion. llarJMjrinK or iiHin^ child imdcr 
HKhtrcn for immoral pm'p«»hrH, fine not to excee<l one 
dioti'^and dollars and intprinonment not more than 
*evrn year*t, or Imih line and imprisonment. 

DISTKlCr OIM'OI.UMMIA. 

Kai'k. Imprisonment not less than five nor more 
lian thifty yearn, jmy may impose death petialty hy 
tKn^in^. 
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Esitctsa Fkmalks under sixteen, imprisonment no! 
less than two nor mrjre th?in twenty years. 

SKiM.TTroN of female Inrtween sixteen and eighteen, 
imprisrjnment nr^t exceedin|;{ ouc year and fine not more 
than two hiindrerl (Ir>llars. 

Causal KNowf,Kr>r;K with female under eighteen. 
Imprisonmnent not more than ten ye;irs or fine not ex- 
ceeding two tlioitsanri rlollars. With female of any 
a^e, with or without conscmt, she Initng mentally de- 
ficient, is felony punishable hy imprisrjnmcnt in peni- 
tentiary not to exccerl ten years. 

I'ANfiKkiNf;. — Imprisonment not to exceed five 
yearn, f;r fine nr>t ov(-r one thr>usand dollars, or both 
fine and imprisonment. 

HASTARr^y. - f'ifty dollars yearly for ten years, and 
all exijenses attendin/;; the hirth of the child. 

r;Kf)i<f;iA. 

kAf'K. - Deatli unless recommended to mercy by 
the jury, in which case court may imjiose imprison-. 
meiit at hard lahor not less than one nor more than 
ten years. 

SKi>r;r:TfON',- - Im|)risrjnment and lalxjr in peniten- 
tiary not less than two nor more than twenty years. 
Marriage may strip the prosecution, hut defendant must 
jjive l>/ind to support the woman and her child for five 
years. If this is tiot done, the prosecution will not be 
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at an end until he shall live with the female in good 
faith for at least five years. 

IDAHO. 

Hape. — Imprisonment not less than five years and 
may be for life. 

Enticing Females. — Imprisonment not exceeding 
five years in state prison, or in county jail not more 
than one year, or by fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

Pandering. — Imprisonment in state prison not less 
than two nor more than twenty years, or by fine not 
less than one thousand nor more than five thousand 
dollars, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

ILLINOIS. 

Rape. — Imprisonment not less than one year, or 
niay be for life. 

Seduction. — Fine or imprisonment in county jail. 
Marriage is a bar to prosecution. 

Pandering. — Imprisonment in county jail or house 
of correction not less than six months nor more than 
one year, and fine not less than three hundred nor 
more than one thousand dollars. For second offense, 
imprisonment in state prison not less than one nor 
more than ten years. 

Bastardy. — Must pay one hundred dollars first 
year and fifty dollars yearly for nine years. 
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INDIANA. 

Rape. — Imprisonment not less than four nor more 
than twenty-one years. If victim is under twelve, 
imprisonment for life. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in state prison not less 
than one year nor more than five years, and fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisonment in 
county jail not more than six months and fine not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars. 

Bastardy. — Father is charged with support of 
child. If unable to pay judgment he may he impris- 
oned for twelve months. If able to pay he may be 
confined until judgment is paid. 

Enticing Females under eighteen into immoral 
places. Imprisonment not less than two nor more 
than fourteen years. 

Pandering. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not less 
than two nor more than ten years, and fine not less 
than three hundred nor more than one thousand dol- 
lars. For second offense, imprisonment in penitentiary 
not less than five nor more than fourteen years. The 
female is a competent witness even though married 
to defendant. 

IOWA. 

Rape. — Imprisonment for life or any term of years. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not 
more than five years, or fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars and imprisonment in county jail not more 
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tli;iti one ytrar. Marria^ft* barn tlir prnHrciitinii. Dt* 
Mrrtinii aftfr marriai^t* it» nuvh vhhc is a iniHdrtiiranrjr, 
t)tutUhal)lr by f'lnr or iinprisonnicnt itt jail, or by br)tb 
fair and iniprUnnntrnt. 

PttoHTlTtriinN. l''nH('H);< to b(H»Mt! of llUfanic, 
Itnprim)ntnct)t in thr pmiirntiary n(»t tnorr tban tcMi 
nor IrM tbatt (br<T yt^arn. Drtainin^; by forcr (^r olbrr 
tnrann any frtnaN* a|.(ainM| hrr will, for pm'ponrM of 
pnmtitntion, in pnniMliabIc by inipriHonnirnt in prnitrn 
liary n(»( Icj^h (ban onr nor tnorr tban Icmi yrarn. Solic 
itiniif for purpose of proMitntioti, itnprimttitnrtit in prni 
(iMiliary not nuav tban (ivt* yearn or in connty jail n(»t 
tnorr tban onr yrar, or (inr n<»t rxctTclini^ one tbottsanri 
dr)llar«. 

HAyrAMhv. - b'atber may br cbariied witb tbe main 
trtiance of tbe Hiild. 

KANSAS. 

Uai'K. (onlinrmetit at bard labor not Ichh tban 
live nc^r more tban twenty one yearn. 

SKiMfCTioN. Iinprinonmrnt at bard labor not en- 
reeding live yearn. 

lU.STAunv. b'atber in cbar^ed wilb nnpport of 
ebild. 

I'MoH'rrrifTioN, or tal<in^^ away any frmair for tbe 
piH'pone of marriage or to br drilled. Imprinotnnent at 
bani lab(»r uoi lenn (ban live nor niorr tban twenty one 
yearn. Taking female nnrler ei^bleen from parrnt (»r 
guardian for mieb pnr|Kme, eonfineinent at bard labor 
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not exceeding five years. Soliciting, enticing, persuad- 
ing, under white slave act, is a felony. May be con- 
fined in penitentiary not less than one nor more than 
five years. The keeper of a house forfeits the lease, 
though rent is paid. The owner is liable and the house 
may be closed by injunction without bond. 

KENTUCKY. 

Rape. — If child is under twelve, death or imprison- 
ment for life. If over twelve, confinement in peniten- 
tiary not less than ten nor more than twenty years. 
Carnal knowledge of female under sixteen, or of idiot, 
same punishment 

Seduction. — If female is under twenty-one, con- 
finement in penitentiary not less than one nor more 
than five years. Marriage is a bar to prosecution, but 
it may be continued if husband deserts wife within 
three years. 

Bastardy. — Father is charged with support of 
child. 

Pandering is a felony if female is under sixteen, 
and may be punished by imprisonment in penitentiary 
not less than one nor more than five years. 

Enticing any female to enter house of ill-fame for 
purposes of prostitution, imprisonment not less than 
two nor more than five years. 

LOUISIANA. 
Rape. — Penalty, death. 
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ICnticino, for ininioral purposeH, iniprisoniiictil at 
hard labor not tnorc than five ycarw. 

Camnal Knowlkixjk of unmarried female hclwccn 
the a^cs of twelve and eighteen is felony. Imprison- 
ment with or without liard laljor not exceeding five 
years. 

I'ANnKMiNO. — Imprisonment not less than one nor 
more than (en years. The injured female is a com- 
petent witness even though married to the defendant. 

MAINE. 

Kai'Ic. — On child under fourteen, imprisonment for 
any term of years. Hetween ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, fine not exceeding five hundred dnilars or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years. 

SicnocTToN. — Imprisonment not less than one nor 
more than ten years. 

h'NTK iN(t V\'.MA\.K. — Imprisonment not less than 
one nor more than ten years. 

Mastamdv. — leather must support child and may he 
imprisoned if he fails or refuses to ohcy order of ccjurt. 

MAUVLAND. 

I<Ai»K. — Death or confinement in penitentiary not 
less than eighteen months ncjr more than twcuty-onr 
years. 

Caunai. Knowkkook of female under fourteen or 
mentally deficient is felony. Penalty, death, or impris 
onment for life or fnr a definite period not less than 
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eighteen months nor more than two years. If female 
is between fourteen and sixteen, offense is misde- 
meanor punished by imprisonment in house of correc- 
tion not exceeding two years, or fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, or both fine and imprisonment. 

Abduction for purpose of prostitution of woman 
under eighteen, or knowingly harboring such woman, 
is misdemeanor. Penalty, imprisonment at discretion 
of court;' not to exceed eight years. 

Bastardy. — Father must support child, or be im- 
prisoned until he gives bond to do so. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Rape. — Imprisonment for life or any term of years. 

Enticing for immoral purposes. Imprisonment in 
state prison for not more than three years or in jail 
not more than one year, or fime of not more than one 
thousand dollars, or both fime and imprisonment. 

Sending girl or woman to house of ill-fame. For 
each offense, fine not less than one hundred nor more 
than five hundred dollars, or imprisonment not less 
than three months nor more than two years. 

Detaining woman in such place. Imprisonment 
in state prison not more than five years, or in house 
of correction not more than three years, or by fine not 
less than one hundred nor more than five hundred 
dollars. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Rape. — Imprisonment for life, or any term of 
years. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not 
more than five years, or in county jail not more than 
one year, or fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

Enticing Female under sixteen for purposes of 
prostitution. Imprisonment in penitentiary not more 
than three years or in jail not exceeding one year, or 
fine not over one thousand dollars. 

Indecent Liberties with child under fourteen. 
Imprisonment in penitentiary not more than ten years, 
or fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

Pandering. — Imprisonment not to exceed thirty 
years. For placing wife in house of prostitution, 
twenty years. For detaining woman in such place 
because of debt, not less than two nor more than twentv 
years. Transporting females for purpose of prostitu- 
tion, twenty years. 

MINNESOTA. 

Rape. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not less than 
seven nor more than thirty years. 

Carnal Knowledge of children. When child is 
under ten, imprisonment for life. When between ten 
and fourteen, same punishment as for rape. When 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, imprison- 
ment in county jail not less than three months nor 
more than one year. 
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Seduction. — Imprisonment in state prison not 
more than five years, or fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, or both. Subsequent marriage is bar to 
prosecution. 

Bastardy. — Father must give bond for mainte- 
nance of child, pay all expenses incurred, and such 
sum as the woman may agree to accept, with the ap- 
proval of the county board. 

Prostitution. — Abducting, inveigling, enticing, 
detaining unlawfully, for purpose of prostitution, im- 
prisonment in state prison not more than five years, or 
fine not more than one thousand dollars. Under the 
recent white slave act, the building, furniture, and fix- 
tures may be declared a nuisance. A fine of three 
hundred dollars may be assessed against the owner 
and the building closed for all purposes for a year. 
The furniture and fixtures may be sold to pay costs. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Rape. — Death, unless the jury fixes the penalty at 
imprisonment for life. Assault with intent to commit 
rape, imprisonment for life, unless the jury fixes a 
shorter term. 

Seduction. — Of female over eighteen, imprison- 
ment not to exceed five years. 

Bastardy. — May be assessed damages for benefit 
of the mother or child, and may be ordered to pay 
annually or otherwise, for a term not exceeding eight- 
een years. Bond may be required and defendant com- 
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miftrrl to jail if lie failn io ftirtitHli it. If diild atnl 
inotlirr t\U\ or if tlir parnitn arr inarrini, i\w jurl^inrfit 
may \t€ ratuTlIrd 

AiioiM 'HON for iintiioral piirponrn, iinpriHotiinnit not 
lr«iH tlian fivr nor niorr tlian (iftmi yrarn, 

I'^NTirrNo (imr, un^lrr foiirtrrn fr»r pnrpow'H of 
pro'^titntion, inipriHonnirnf in ronnty jail anv yrar, or 
fmr of onr tlionnanrl r|r;IlarH, r^r iniprtvmnirnt in prni- 
Irntiary not nirirr than tni yi-arn. 

MISSOIjUI. 

Kai'K, ^ Uratli, or itnpriHr,ntniMil not Ir^'; than five 
yrar-^, if frrnalc i.n nn^rr fotirtern, 

SiJMMTioN. I'* frl(»ny, ItnpriHontnrnt not Irn** 
than \wn nor tnorr than five year:s or fine not exceed 
in^^ one thonHanrt dollaiH, and tniprinontnent in jail tiot 
rxiredinfc one yrar, Marriage in har. 

Tamnai, KNowiJUwii';. If wotnan ishetwe^Mi frMir 
trrn and eighteen, iniprinontnent in penitentiary two 
yrarn, tjt hy fine not lenn than one hiuwired nr>r more 
than live hntulrerj rlollarn, nr iinprinontnent in jail, r>r 
\tft\\\ fine and ini|>riHotitnent. 

'Iakino away wotnan with intention to rlelilr or to 
fnarry, five yearn in jmitentiary. 

Ivs'MMNO to honne of ill fame, Uvv yearn in peni- 
trntiary, or in r/innty jail not exeerdinfj nix monthn, 
or fine not lenn than fifty rlollarn, or hoth fine and 
inipriv/timent, 
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MONTANA. 

Rape. — Imprisonment in state prison not less than 
five years. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in state prison not 
more than five years, or by fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars. Marriage is a bar to prosecution. 

Seduction for purpose of marriage or prostitution, 
any female under eighteen, into any house of ill-fame 
or assignation, or elsewhere, whether principal or assist- 
ant in the oflFense, imprisonment in state prison not 
exceeding five years or in county jail not exceeding 
one year, or fine of one thousand dollars, or both fine 
and imprisonment 

Abducting for purpose of prostitution, female 
under eighteen, state prison not exceeding five years 
and fine not more than one thousand dollars. 

Bastardy. — May be charged with maintenance of 
child in such sum and in such manner as the court shall 
direct, with costs of suit. The amount decreed may 
lie paid in one sum immediately, or afterwards from 
time to time. May be committed to jail if order is not 
obeyed. 

NEBRASKA. 

Rape. — Not less than three nor more than twenty 
years in the penitentiary. 

Bastardy. — Father must support child. 

Pandering. — First offense, imprisonment in county 
jail not less than six months nor more than one year, 
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or fine not to exceed one thousand dollars, or both fine 
and imprisonment. Second offense, not less than three 
nor more than ten years in penitentiary. Marriage is 
a defense and woman is a competent witness. 

NEVADA. 

Rape. — Imprisonment not less than five years and 
may be for life. If great bodily injury accompanies 
the act, the punishment may be not less than twenty 
years' imprisonment, or death, as jury may determine. 

Seduction. — Woman may recover damages. 

Bastardy. — Father must contribute to support of 
child. If he fails to obey order of court he is guilty 
of contempt and may be punished as in other cases 
of contempt. 

Prostitution. — Placing woman in house of pros- 
titution or compelling her to remain there or living on 
the proceeds of prostitution, imprisonment in peniten- 
tiary not more than five years, or fine not exceeding 
two thousand dollars. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Rape. — Imprisonment not exceeding thirty years. 

Bastardy. — Father must contribute to support of 
child, and may be committed to jail if he fails to obey 
order of court. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Rape. — Imprisonment at hard labor not exceeding 
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fifteen years, or fine not more than two thousand 
dollars, or both. 

Seduction. — Injured woman may recover dam- 
ages. If rule of court is not obeyed, defendant may 
be committed to jail. 

Bastardy. — Father must support child, and may 
be imprisoned in jail if order of court is not obeyed. 

Prostitution. — Enforcing or compelling to pros- 
titution, detaining female in disorderly house, trans- 
porting for such purpose, are all high misdemeanors. 
Penalty, fine of two thousand dollars, or imprison- 
ment with or without hard labor not more than seven 
years, or both. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Rape. — Of child under ten, imprisonment for life. 
In other cases, imprisonment not less than five nor 
more than twenty years. 

Seduction of minors. — Fine not exceeding one 
hundred nor less than eighty dollars, or imprisoraneni 
not more than one year nor less than eight months. 

Compelling to marry or be defiled. Imprisonment 
not less than three nor more than ten years, or fine 
not less than one thousand dollars, or by both fine and 
imprisonment. 

Enticing for purposes of prostitution. Imprison- 
ment not more than five years or by fine not less than 
one thousand dollars, or both fine and imprisonment. 
Under white slave act, imprisonment not less than two 
nor more than ten years. 
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NKW YORK. 

Rai'K, — IfiiprifMifinuMii tioi more tfian twenty yviiT%. 
If fittuiile in xuukr eighteen, with or witliotit amnvuif 
irii);ri>(/;fifni!fit not vxc^vdiun ten yearn. 

Skj/uction,-^- InipriH/innicnt not more than five 
yearn, or fine not exree<hn(( one tfiotiHaiKl dollars, or 
Ix/th. MarrUine \n a defennc, 

J'KOHTrrc/TioN,- (;oniptil»w;ry proKtittition of wom- 
en, fmprJM/mment not \vnn than two nor more than 
twenty yearn, anri fine not exceeHinif five IhotinanH 
tloWurn. f JvitiK on proreeHn of proHlilntion in miH<le 
ineanor in male pern/iti. Violation of wfiite nlave law, 
inipriM;nment not more than ten nor lenn than two 
yearn. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rai'K on jfirin of previonnly diante character iK^tween 
the aifen of teti aiul fonrteeti in a felony. Penalty, fine 
or imprin/Miment in rliwretion of the court. 

Skouction jh felotiy. I'ine or imprinomnent in HIh- 
cretion of court. Maximnm pnnJHhment, iinprlHon- 
ment in ntate'n prinoti tiot to exceed five yearn. 

l^AHTAHifY. -■■ Imiic tiot to cxceerl ten Hollarn ainl fifty 
'lollarn to the woman, and In^tMl to H\\\)\tnri the chiht. 
May lie committed to priv^n in default of paytnent. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Rai'K. -Imprin^^nmcnt five or ten yearn, according 
to the def^ree of the oITcniK:. 
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Seduction. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not less 
than one nor more than five years, or in county jail 
not exceeding one year, or by fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, or both fine and imprisonment. Mar- 
riage is bar to prosecution. 

Bastardy. — Father must support child. May be 
imprisoned for failure to do so. 

Prostitution. — Inveigling, enticing, or abducting 
for purpose of prostitution. Imprisonment in peniten- 
tiary not less than one nor more than five years, or in 
jail not exceeding one year, or fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, or both fine and imprisonment. 

OHIO. 

Rape of child under twelve, or of any other female, 
forcibly and against her will, imprisonment not less 
than one nor more than twenty years. Of female 
under sixteen, with her consent, imprisonment in peni- 
tentiary not less than one nor more than twenty years, 
or six months in jail or workhouse. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in county jail not more 
than six months, or in penitentiary not more than three 
years. 

Bastardy. — Father may be charged with mainte- 
nance and committed to jail if he refuses. If unable to 
pay, may be liberated in three months under insolvent 
debtors' law. 
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OKLAHOMA. 

Rape. — Imprisonment in penitentiary either five or 
ten years, according to degree of the crime. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not ex- 
ceeding five years, or in jail not more than one year, 
or fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, or both fine 
and imprisonment. 

Enticing, abducting, or inveigling for purpose of 
prostitution. Same punishment as for seduction. 

Bastardy. — Father may be charged with mainte- 
nance. 

Pandering. — First offense, imprisonment in jail 
not less than six months nor more than one year. 
Second offense, imprisonment in penitentiary not less 
than one nor more than three years. Marriage is no 
defense. 

OREGON. 

Rape. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not less than 
three nor more than twenty years. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not less 
than one nor more than five years, or in jail not less 
than three months nor more than one year, or fine not 
less than five hundred nor more than one thousand 
dollars. 

Prostitution. — Persuading, inducing, enticing, or 
coercing any woman to engage in prostitution, is a 
felony. Penalty, fine not less than one hundred nor 
more than five thousand dollars, or imprisonment in 
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penitentiary not less than one nor more than five years, 
or Ix/th fine and impris^'/nment. Transporting within 
the state for such purj>ose, fine one hundred to ten 
thousand dollars, or imprisonment five years, or both. 
If the girl is under eighteen, fine one hundred to ten 
thrnisand dollars, or imprisonment from one to ten 
years, or both. The tniilding, fixtures, and furniture 
may l>c declared a nuisance and the building closed for 
all purjKises for a year. The owner may be fined, and 
furniture and fixtures sold to pay costs. 

PE^^\^SYL\^\XIA. 

Kape. — Is itVmy, Penalty, fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars and imprisonment, with or w^ithout 
hard lalxjr, not exceeding fifteen years. 

.Skdl'ctio.v. — Fine not exceeding five thousand 
dollars and imprisfjnment either at labor, by separate 
and s<^>litary confinement, or without labor, not exceed- 
ing three years, IxAh or either, at discretion of court 

liASTAKijy, — Fine not exceeding one thousand dol- 
lars, i>aid to overseers of the p<^>or where offense was 
committed, exjxrnses incurred at birth of child, and 
maintenance of child. 

pAM^Kki.vr;. — Imprisr>nment by separate or solitarj' 
ronfin^rmenf at hard labor, not exceeding ten years. 

r<IIODE ISLAND. 

I< aim:. — Imprisonment not less than ten years or for 
life. 
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( AUNAt. KN(»wi.i;tMii'. n( f^it'l iitidcr sixtrrn, itnpriH 
oninrtit fi»r liftrni yriw^. 

Sr.ntc TinN. tiuprisntitncnt tiot rxctrclinK five 
yearn. 

Mastai<i»y.- J'atlicr tnunt <lrfi:iy all cxi»cnHrH of 
liirtli of child atul pay ro^tH of suit, atid uuiHt Mip|H)rt 
'liiM. 

I'andi.mim;. I'or fiist MnViiHr, itnpriHotntinit n«»t 
r<H fliati HJx ttifititli*i, tior nitit'r than one year, and linr 
ffotii thrrr htitidrrd to our thotiHatid dollarn. Stihnr 
|tirtit olTcnnr. iinprisoinnnit tmt \vs\ than one tun 
innir than trn yrars. If child in nndrr fonrtrrn, iin 
:»MH«»nniriit not rxcrrdin^; I'lvr yratn <»r line not cxccrd 
in^ live tiirinsntd dollatn. 

Sorni ( ANOMNA. 

KArr,. Death hy han^«in|{, If reeotnnirnilrd to 
tnrtty hy the jttry. mtni ni.iy tcflnce ptun*ihtnent to 
itnptisonnirni for lifr at iiatd laUu. AHH;mtt with 
intent to ravinh, unpiiHonnicnt for thirty yrarn, If 
frnialr is lirtwern trn ancj fotnteni and jniy recoin 
hiriuN to inrri'y, |»enalty ih nnpiist»nnienl not rxcrnhnu 
foiutrrn yrarn, at discrete *n of cotnt. 

w 

t AKNAi. Kno\vi.mm.|.. nf t'luld tnidrr foinlrrn i- 
puiitshrd .same an ra|»e. 

Kama«i»v. I'ather nuiM pay twenty five <lollai'. 
yr.ulv towaid Hiippnit nf t hild inilil it is twrlvr year. 

pKoMirr rioN. - I'lnticnij;. taking:, oi ronvrymj; 
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any female child under sixteen for purpose of marriage 
or prostitution may be punished by imprisonment for 
five years or by fine, at discretion of the court, such 
fine to be divided between the state and the parent or 
guardian or other parties aggrieved. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Rape. — Imprisonment from ten to twenty years, 
according to degree of the offense. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment not exceeding ftvt 
years or fine of one thousand dollars, or both fine and 
imprisonment. Marriage is a defense. 

Bastardy. — Father must pay two hundrerl amJ 
fifty dollars the first year and one hundred and fifty 
rlollars yearly for ten years. May be committed to 
jail for failure to pay or give bond. If unable to pay. 
may be discharged in one yean 

Prostitution. — If female is under twenty-five 
and is induced to lead a life of prostitution by any 
means, the party responsible may be imprisoned not 
exceeding twenty years or by fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, or by both fine and imprisonment 
Under the white slave act, the building, furniture, and 
fixtures may be declared a nuisance. A tax may be 
assessed against the owner and person maintainif^. 
which shall be a perpetual lien on all real and personal 
property used. The house may be closed against all 
use for one year and furniture and fixtures sold tc 
pay costs. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Rape and carnal knowledge of child under eighteen 
is felony. Penalty is death by hanging, but jury may 
commute punishment to imprisonment in penitentiary 
for life or for any period not less than ten years. 

Seduction. — Woman may recover such damages 
as may be found in her favor. 

Bastardy. — Father must pay costs of suit and 
towards support of child, first year, forty dollars; sec- 
ond, thirty dollars; fourth year, twenty dollars. This 
provision is only when child is likely to become a public 
charge. 

Prostitution. — Taking females from parents for 
immoral purpose, imprisonment not less than ten nor 
more than twenty-one years. 

TEXAS. 

Rape. — Death or imprisonment in penitentiary for 
life or any term of years not less than five. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment not less than two nor 
more than ten years. 

Abducting female under fourteen for purpose of 
prostitution or marriage, fine not exceeding two thou- 
sand dollars. If forced into marriage, not less than 
two nor more than five years' imprisonment. If pros- 
tituted, imprisonment not less than three nor more than 
twenty years. 

Prostitution. — Soliciting or procuring for houses 
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of prostitution, fine not less than fifty nor more than 
two hundred dollars and imprisonment in jail not less 
than one month nor more than six months. 

UTAH. 

Rape. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not less than 
five years. 

Seduction. — Such damages as may be assessed. 

Bastardy. — Father must pay for support of child 
two hundred dollars the first year and one hundred and 
fifty dollars yearly for seventeen years, and costs of 
prosecution. May be committed to jail until bond is 
given. 

Pandering. — Imprisonment in state prison not to 
exceed twenty years. Leaving or forcing wife in house 
of prostitution, ten years. Detaining female because 
of debt, not more than ten years. Obtaining transpor- 
tation into or across state, ten years. Receiving money 
from proceeds of prostitution, imprisonment not less 
than two nor more than ten years. 

VERMONT. 

Rape. — Imprisonment in state prison not more 
than twenty years, or fine not more than two thousand 
dollars, or both. 

Bastardy. — Father must support child, with as- 
sistance of the mother. Must give bond and may be 
committed to jail for failure to do so. 

White Slave Traffic. — Is felony. Fine not less 
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than two hundred nor more than two thousand dollars, 
or imprisonment not less than one year nor more than 
ten years, or both fine and imprisonment. 

VIRGINIA. 

Rape. — Death, or imprisonment not less than five 
nor more than twenty years. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not less 
than two nor more than ten years. Marriage is bar to 
prosecution. 

Abduction for purpose of prostitution, imprison- 
ment in penitentiary not less than three nor more than 
ten years. Anyone assisting, not less than two nor 
more than five years. 

WASHINGTON. 

« 

Rape. — If injured party is child under ten, impris- 
onment for life. Between ten and fifteen, imprison- 
ment not less than five years. Between fifteen and 
eighteen, not more than ten years in penitentiary or not 
more than one year in county jail. All other cases, 
imprisonment not less than five years. 

Indecent Liberties. — Is gross misdemeanor. Im- 
prisonment in jail not more than one year, or by fine 
not more than one thousand dollars, or both fine and 
imprisonment. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in penitentiary not 
more than five years, or in jail not more than one year, 
or fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, or both 'fine 
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and imprisonment. Marriage is bar to prosecution, but 
if husband fails to provide for wife for three years, 
proceedings may be revived. 

Prostitution. — Placing female in house of pros- 
titution, imprisonment in state prison not more than 
five years, or fine not exceeding two thousand dollars. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Rape. — Death, or imprisonment not less than seven 
nor more than twenty years. 

Bastardy. — Father must give bond to support 
child. May be imprisoned if he fails to do so. 

Pandering. — Keeping or holding females in house 
of prostitution, for first oflfense, imprisonment in jail 
not less than six months nor more than one year, and 
fine not less than one hundred nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars. For subsequent convictions, imprison- 
ment in penitentiary not less than one nor more than 
three years. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rape. — If female is under fourteen, imprisonment 
not less than five nor more than thirty-five years. If 
over fourteen, not less than ten nor more than thirty 
years. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in state prison not 
more than five nor less than one year, or in jail not 
less than one year. 
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iNDKrKNT LiiiKMTiKM. — Impriwrniiictit ill jail nnt 
tcAH than thirty (Uiyn tior nioro tlian n\x ttuuitliH. 

lU.HTAMtiv. - Father ftniHt jiiiy all cxjictincH itinirrod 
nnfl i^ivT ImmicI for Mtp]H9rt of rhild. May lir itiiprin 
one (I if JMmd i*i not provided 

I '«oj*rrrt^tfoN.— Solicit liiK. krcpiiiKi HrtaitiiiiK fr- 
tnalr (tttdrr nixtccti, iinpriHotiincnt not Ichh than ouv nor 
niorr than ten yoarn, or (ino not rxrordin^ our thoti- 
fiand dollar*. If woman in over fiixtrcn, itnpriHonnirnt 
not \cnn than (ivr nor more than fiftrni yrar.n. 

WYOMINf;. 

KaI'K. ' lntpri«ionnirnt in tK*nitrntiary not Irnn than 
otir year and may lir for life. 

Ski>im:tion.-- ImpriHonmrnt in prnitrntiary not 
more than (ivr yearn or in comity jail not more than 
twrlvr tiHMtthfi. 

l'.AHTAMnv. I**athrr nitiHt ^ivr IkhuI for mippnrt of 
rhtld. May Ik* rommittrd to jail upon failure to do mo. 

l\NTi('iN(i femalen, or prM'urin|»: for houne of pron* 
titution, imprisonment in |ienitentiary tint more than 
f'lvr yearn, or in jail not more than mx month.H or 
twelve month**, arrordini^ to the ofTenne. 

34. What Uwi trt thtrt In your fit«t« for tht prottction 
of wftgt •ftfffilng wofiMfi and chlldrtn? 

AI.AHAMA. Women are not permitted to work 
ill inincn. Seats muM tie provided for all female rm- 
ployrn and they must lie |ierniilled to use them when 
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and imprisonment. Marriage is bar to prosecution, but 
if husband fails to provide for wife for three years, 
proceedings may \)C revived. 

Prostitution. — Placing female in house of pros- 
titution, imprisonment in state prison not more than 
five years, or fine not exceeding two thousand dollars. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Rape. — Death, or imprisonment not less than seven 
nor more than twenty years. 

Bastardy. — Father must give bond to support 
child. May be imprisoned if he fails to do so. 

Pandering. — Keeping or holding females in house 
of prostitution, for first offense, imprisonment in jail 
not less than six months nor more than one year, and 
fine not less than one hundred nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars. For subsequent convictions, imprison- 
ment in penitentiary not less than one nor more than 
three years. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rape. — If female is under fourteen, imprisonment 
not less than five nor more than thirty-five years. If 
over fourteen, not less than ten nor more than thirty 
years. 

Seduction. — Imprisonment in state prison not 
more than five nor less than one year, or in jail not 
less than one year. 
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IsifHCKHT LtHhUitUM, — lm\iT\fk(n}mcfM in jail fv>t 
krtit ilian thirty day* nor more than ki% uumih^, 

lUHtAMUV* — Father nniHt |i?iy all cx]feu%cn imurrt^l 
AUil |{iv<r IkhkI for Mi|y|Kirt of chihL May lyr iniprift- 
4fiuf\ if IkhwI ih myt provided, 

PfcoHTitt'Tios. — S^'ltcitinK. Wteinng, detatninf; fe- 
fii^de under nixteefi, imfiriH^innient not le^n than one tv^r 
fn/»rr than ten year«i, or fine not exceeding (mt thon- 
«;ind dollar*. If woman i% over nixteen, imprivmment 
Uf4 let* tlian five n^ft more than fifteen yearn. 

wvominy;. 

l<Af'R. ' — Imprin^mment in fienitentiary fK)t lenii than 
</i>r year and nwy lie for life, 

SiiO«;<moN, — Iinpriwinment in iH-nilenliary not 
fiK'yre than five yearn or in cmnity jail not more than 
twelve nvrntliH, 

IUjvtaicov, — Father miiM jjive Nrnd for ni\\f\xfri of 
thild. May lie e/ytntnitted to jail u|Kyn failure to do nri. 

lisrutHft females, or prrKuring for houne of prm- 
tituti/iii, imiirin^ifiment in |ienitrntiary not more than 
U\t year*, or in jail not more than nix monthn or 
twelve nvmthn, according; to the ofTenne. 

%i. WhMt liwt trt th«r« In your «uu lot tht protection 
of wage Mrninf women and chitdrtn? 

ALABAMA. — W/»men are not |>ermttted to work 
in minen, Seatu tmmt lie provided for all female nn- 
fj/iye* Htv\ they nnint lie fyermitted to une them when 
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not actively engaged. Children under twelve cannot 
be employed in any mill, factory, or mercantile estab- 
lishment. 

ARIZONA. — Women and girls are not permitted 
to work in mines, quarries, or breakers, nor in any 
occupation where they must constantly stand. They 
may not work in saloons nor give any exhibitions in 
saloons or similar places. Children under fourteen 
must not be employed unless proof is furnished that 
the child is excused from school attendance for some 
good and sufficient reason. 

ARKANSAS. — Women and girls may not be em- 
ployed in mines or in connection with mines. Children 
under fourteen may not be employed in any. gainful 
occupation, except in preservation or canning of fruits 
or vegetables, during school vacation. 

CALIFORNIA. — Women are free to engage in 
any business, profession, or employment. Seats must 
be provided for female employes. Minors under 
eighteen may not work between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 
Eight hours is a day's work and one whole day of rest 
each week must be given all employes. 

COLORADO. — No woman may be employed in 
any mine, and no female help can be employed in any 
place of bad repute. Girls under sixteen are not 
allowed to be employed where they must stand con- 
stantly. All employers of women must provide seats 
and suitable dressing rooms. Eight hours is the legal 
day's work and forty-eight hours per week. 
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CONNMC'TUUT. -Wontrn nr ^iiN ntav not hr 
cni|>l«»yc«l iti .salnuns, nnr srnt l>y nnplnyrrs It) any pl.uT 
i»f IkuI iTpntc. lunplnyrrs nnist ftnni?<h scat?* fnr rcM. 
Nn woman .mIuiU ho fmrojl to laluu* nmrc than Irn 
hntn*^ per «lay or lUty-riyht hntns per wrrk. and one 
fnll ilav of rest nttiv.t he allnwcil in each week. 

I )MLA\\*.\Uh!. - -All rntpl«»yorM nf wnnirn tnn^t 
proviilc Hoats am! Mcpaialr ihr^^sinitj; atul wash n»oinH fnr 
wnntcn cntplnyoM. Thrsc rocinis \\\\\M he kept hralo<l 
an«l in a Manilaiy cnn«li(inn. I Uinjj; profane nr inilcrml 
lan^rtia^r (t»wanN a frtnalr rntplnyr is a ttti»i«lctticannr. 
The (iovrrniir \\\\\s[ appoint a woman fartory insprrlor 
whose iltity shall hr to see that all laws rclatin^j to 
women ami rhihhen are enfonTil. 

DtSTUICr ()!• COLUMIUA. -Seats tmisl he 
proviileil for all womrn etttployes. No ^irl uniler six- 
teen itiay he a ht»othlaek or sell papers or any other 
wates ptthliely t»n the street, nor ean they he employetl 
tn«»re than ei^ht hotns per ilay, nor hetween the hottrs 
of y p. m. ami f> a. n^ Mttiployment a|:;eiUMes nnist not 
MMul applieants U) plaees i»f hati reptite. 

I''l.c )KII)A." - Mitiployers of wonten ntttst pinviMe 
seats for them anil permit them U) rest when not ae- 
tnallv entpIo\T«l. ('hihlren tituler twelve years of aire 
may nt»t he empltiyed in any fartory, n«»r in any plaw 
where iinoxieatinj:; Ii«piors are st>hl. Nine hotns is a 
Ic^jal tiay's work ftM* all ehihlreit itiuler twelve. Women 
niay itot he eittpkweil nmre than ten honrs per <lay. 
Snnilay lahor is prohihiteil. 
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GEORGIA. — Seats must be provided for female 
employes. Minors must not be employed where intox- 
icating liquors are sold, nor be let out for employment 
in acrobatic or other exhibitions. No child under four- 
teen shall be employed unless he or she can write his 
or her name and simple sentences and shall have at- 
tended school twelve weeks of the preceding year, six 
weeks of which shall have been consecutive. Children 
under fourteen may not be employed between the hours 
of 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. Children imder sixteen cannot 
be employed as messengers between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

IDAHO. — Nine hours per day is the legal limit 
for female labor, except for those employed in harvest- 
ing, packing, curing, or canning any variety of fruit or 
vegetables. Seats must be provided for female em- 
ployes. Children under twelve may not be employed 
betAyeen twelve and fourteen while school is in session. 
Between fourteen and sixteen without the required 
school instruction. No minor may be employed in any 
bottling, brewery, where intoxicating liquors are sold 
or prepared for sale, gambling house, saloon, or any 
immoral place. No child under fourteen may work in 
any mine. Children under sixteen may not work more 
than nine hours per day. Sunday labor is prohibited. 

ILLINOIS. — Women or girls may not work in 
mines. Ten hours is a legal day's work for all women 
employed in factories, stores, laundries, hotels, res- 
taurants, telegraph or telephone offices, places of amuse- 
ment, transportation or utility business, public institu- 



\\\mss Tilt hujrjc t.>f laN»r nwv I>c wi ttrmnKn! »?* tt> 
)*rrH«t the cniph^yinrnt \>i woinrn ;uiy lij«r dtirinj: ihr 
twrntV'fuur hxAxxn vi any iJav. Xu fr«udc wiulcr six- 
Irrn can \k rjupluvrtj whrrr she inuM rnuain o^iMuntlv 
standing. Scat* nuiM l>c pnnitlnl fur i\\\ ivuuW nn- 
l-JinTji, (InMrrn nntJrr fumUTn ntnv nt>t In* rtnjiluvnl 
in any t>ccnjwilit>n. The nn]»liJ»ynirnl t>f rhihlrrn timlrr 
Mxtrrn in anv n^iuTJi hall. thr;nri. or ;uiy nl;uT whric 
init.>\ic;*tinj« 1mj\iui> ;\}x w»h1. or i^s nirssmiLirrs lt> h^niNcs 
uf ill-fanH'. vT in any t»ihrr nnpluynirnt tlunj;nu\iN \\> 
lift t^r inuraN, ijs Mrirtly jjrt>hihitril. 

INIMANA.-^ \Vt»nirn i\u\\ imiK n^av not \\t»ik in 
niinc!*, KrtnaJrs \nu1n rijithtrrn nniM ntJ»t \k nnpl\\vnl 
in rlranin|;[ niavhinrrv while in niotii^ti, n\»r whnr lon- 
stant stanthnj; is un'rsMry. Sr;nv atui snitaMr thrv^- 
inj; r\.H,^!ns nuiM W pn>vi\lnl f\M ;0I fnn;«lr rniployrs. 
Onr hotn nniM W allownl for t!ir no,Mul,4V tnr;<l 'I'hc 
nnpUntnrnt \>i I'ltiKhrn nntlrr ft»intrrn is poOiihitnl, 
r\xTj*t ix\m\ Jnnr a to (>\i\»l>rr i. whrn rhihhrti who 
air twrlvr tM" »nrr nuv W rninloNrtl in fntit t;nniiufc: 
ani! prrsrrvin^ r^tuMi^hnlrnts. No \\oiu;ni or j^iil ^\u\\\ 
W rnijJoynl iti ativ fartojv Ivrtwrrn u> p. nv anti 
i» a, ni. Nt> fnnulr tnulrr >i\trrn wuy wtnk nioir th;nt 
rijjht h»nn>i t*rr \h\\\ r\rq»t with pniniwinn of p*ttrnt 
\^T jjiiartliun. In no \*;*».r nuiM thr h\»tit*' of wotk rvrml 
fifty ftnn htMn>i \k\ wrrk Sitmlay V\h\^\ is pt\Onhttr\l 

lOWA,. No wiMnan x^v |t:iil tn;<y l>r nn]0\»vri1 
uhrrr intt^\i\';ititu*. liittit^rs air soltl \\» fnnalr tnulrr 
sixtrrn shall 1*r nn]»l^wrtl whrtr the \hitir»^ t»f snvh nn 
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ployment shall keep her constantly standing. Seats 
must be provided for all female employes. Children 
under sixteen must not be employed in operating or 
assisting to operate dangerous machinery, nor in any 
occupation dangerous to life, health, or morals. They 
must not be required to work more than ten hours in 
any one day, exclusive of the noon intermission, which 
must not be less than thirty minutes between the hours 
of 1 1 and I o'clock ; nor may they be employed before 
6 a. m. or after 9 p. m. Exception is made of persons 
employed in husking sheds or other places connected 
with canning factories where vegetables or grains arc 
prepared for canning and where no machinery is oper- 
ated. Sunday labor is prohibited. One woman deputy 
factory inspector must be appointed, whose duty shall 
be to inspect conditions under which women and chil- 
dren labor. 

KANSAS. — Seats must be provided for female 
employes. Sunday labor is prohibited. No child under 
fourteen may be employed in coal mines, factories, or 
packing houses, or in any gainful occupation when 
school is in session. If under fourteen, they must not 
be employed in any acrobatic, immoral, or mendicant 
vocation. Children under sixteen may not be employed 
in any occupation dangerous to life or morals. There 
must be one female factory inspector who shall have 
charge of the enforcement of laws relating to health, 
sanitary conditions, hours of labor, and all other laws 
affecting the employment of female wage earners. 
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KENTUCKY. — Seats and suitable dressing rooms 
must be provided for female employes — at least one 
seat for every three employes. Women under twenty- 
one must not work more than ten hours a day or sixty 
hours a week, except for domestic service or nursing. 
Women of any age may not work longer than this in 
laundries, bakeries, factories, workshops, stores, hotels, 
restaurants, or telephone exchanges. Children under 
sixteen may not be employed in any acrobatic, mendi- 
cant, or immoral occupation. No child under fourteen 
shall work in factory, mill, or mine unless without 
other means of support. Sunday labor is prohibited. 

LOUISIANA. — No woman or girl can be em- 
ployed where intoxicating liquor is sold. Seats must 
be provided for female employes, also suitable dressing 
rooms. Thirty minutes must be allowed for lunch. 
No child under fifteen can engage in any acrobatic or 
theatrical public exhibition. No child under fourteen 
can be employed in mill or factory. No woman may 
work more than ten hours a day. Sunday labor is 
prohibited. 

MAINE. — No female under eighteen years of age 
and no woman shall be compelled to work more than 
ten hours a day, and in no case must the working hours 
exceed fifty-eight in any one week. No child under 
fourteen may be employed in any factory. No child 
under sixteen can be employed in acrobatic, immoral, 
or mendicant occupations. Sunday labor is prohibited. 
Seats must be provided for all female employes. 
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MARYLAND. — No woman or child may be em- 
ployed where intoxicating liquors are sold. No child 
under sixteen may be engaged in bottling intoxicating 
liquors, in breweries, or in handling packages contain- 
ing intoxicating liquors. No woman may be employed 
more than ten hours in any one day. If a woman is 
employed before 6 a. m. or after lo p. m., she may not 
work more than eight hours a day, and no woman 
may work more than six hours consecutively without 
an interval of at least one-half hour. Children under 
sixteen must not engage in acrobatic, immoral, or men- 
dicant occupations. Children under twelve may not 
be employed in any business, except in the country 
from June i to October 15, in farm labor. Children 
under eighteen and women in factories must not be 
employed more than fifty- four hours per week. Sun- 
day labor is prohibited. 

MASSACHUSETTS. — Women may not be em- 
ployed two weeks before, nor four weeks after, child- 
birth. Seats must be provided for female employes, 
and no woman or young person shall be required to 
work more than six hours without at least thirty min- 
utes for lunch. Women cannot be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment between the hours of 10 
p. m. and 6 a. m., nor between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. in 
any textile works. Persons under twenty-one cannot 
deliver messages or goods between 10 p. m. and 5 a. nt 
Children under ten cannot be newsboys on trains. Chil- 
dren under fifteen may not be engaged in acrobatic. 
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immoral, or mendicant occupations, or in any exhibi- 
tions of children. No child under fourteen or illiterate 
under sixteen can be employed in any mercantile estab- 
lishment, factory, or workshop. Minors under eighteen 
may not work in barrooms, saloons, handling packages 
containing intoxicating liquors, bottling establishments, 
or breweries. Sunday labor is forbidden. Fifty-six 
hours is a week's work for garment workers connected 
with mercantile establishments. 

MICHIGAN. — No female may be employed where 
intoxicating liquors are sold. Seats must be provided 
for women employes. Ten hours per day or fifty- four 
hours per week is the legal limit of hours of labor for 
women. No female under eighteen shall be employed 
between the hours of 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. No child 
under sixteen shall be employed in any manufacturing 
establishment or workshop, mine, or messenger service 
between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. No child under eighteen 
may be employed between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. in the 
transmission or distribution of messages or merchan- 
dise. No female imder twenty-one may be employed 
in any occupation dangerous to life or morals, nor 
where duties require them to constantly stand. At least 
forty-five minutes must be allowed for lunch. No 
child under sixteen years of age shall be employed in 
any theater, variety show, moving-picture show, bur- 
lesque show, or other kind of playhouse, music, or 
dance hall, poolroom, or billiard room, or with any 
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traveling theatrical company. Sunday labor is pro- 
liil)ited. 

MINNKSOTA. — Xo woman shall Ik* required or 
permitted to oil or clean moving machinery. No female 
under sixteen may he employed where constant stand- 
injf is necessary. Seats must he provided for all female 
emj)loyes. Children under eighteen may not engage 
in any acrohalic, mendicant, or immoral occupation, 
nor he employed hetween the hours of 6 p. m. and 
7 a. m. No child under four(c;en may work in factory. 
mill, mine, or workshop, nor in any other employment 
when school is in session. No 'chiUl unclcr sixteen can 
he cmj)loyed where intoxicalinj? liquors arc sold, nor in 
any occupation dangerous to life, limhs, health, or 
morals. Ten hours is a le^al day's work and fifty- 
eight hours per week in mercantile establishments, res- 
taurants, lunchrooms, or eating houses, or in kitchens 
oi>erated in connection therewith. In mechanical or 
manufacturing establishments, telegraph or telephone 
offices, nine hours is a day's work, or fifty-four hours 
per week. I^'emales may be cmploye<l in retail mercan- 
tile establishments eleven hours on Saturday, but in no 
case more than fifty-eight hours per week. Sixty min- 
utes must be allrjwed for meals, and where employes 
work more than one hour after 6 p. m. twenty minutes 
for lunch before beginning overtime. Sunday labor is 
prohibited. A female factory inspector must be ap- 
pointed. 

MISSISSIPPI. — Children under twelve may not 
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be employed in factory, mill, or manufacturing estab- 
lishment, nor in operating dangerous machinery. Chil- 
dren between twelve and sixteen cannot be employed 
without affidavits of age and school certificates. Sun- 
day labor is prohibited. 

MISSOURI. — Females must not be employed in 
dramshops, saloons, or other places where intoxicating 
liquors are sold, nor in mines or occupations which 
require constant standing. Seats must be provided for 
female employes. Children under eight years of age 
must not be employed in any occupation; may not be 
employed during school hours, if between eight and 
feurteen, without schooling certificate. No child under 
fourteen may work in any occupation dangerous to 
health or life, nor in any place where intoxicating 
liquors are sold, nor in any store, bowling alley, laun- 
dry, factory, manufactory, workshop. If under six- 
teen, may not engage in dangerous occupations. No 
lx)y under ten nor girl under sixteen may sell or offer 
for sale newspapers, magazines, periodicals, or other 
merchandise, in any street, hotel, railway station, place 
of public amusement, place where intoxicating liquors 
are sold or manufactured, or in public office buildings. 
Sunday labor is prohibited. No child under sixteen 
may work more than eight hours per day, or forty-eight 
hours in one week, nor before 7 a. m., nor after 7 p. m. 
No female may work more than nine hours per day, or 
fifty-four hours per week. 

MONTANA. — No female shall be employed more 
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than nine hours per day, cxcqrt in retail stores one 
week before Christmas or in case of emergency when 
life or property is in danger, and then for extra com- 
pensation. Seats must be provided for female em- 
ployes. Children under fourteen may not be employed 
during school term. Children under sixteen may not 
be employed during school term without a schooling 
certificate. Children under sixteen may not be em- 
ployed in underground mines, nor in factories, freight 
elevators, where machinery is operated, mills, messen- 
ger service, passenger elevators, railroads, smelters, tel- 
egraph or telephone service, workshops, or in any other 
service dangerous to life, health, or morals. No child 
under sixteen may be employed in any acrobatic, im- 
moral, or mendicant occupatipn. Sunday labor is pro- 
hibited. 

NEBRASKA. — The hours of employment for 
females must be between 6 a. m. and lo p. m., except 
public-service corporations, who may employ females 
between these hours, but in no case more than eight 
consecutive hours. Seats must be provided for female 
employes. Mills, factories, and manufacturing estab- 
lishments must provide separate toilet and dressing 
rooms. Children under fourteen must not be employed 
during school hours. Children under fourteen may 
not be employed where intoxicating liquors are sold, or 
in factory, hotel, bowling alley, laundry, store, place of 
amusement, office, messenger service, workshop, man- 
ufacturing or mercantile establishments. If between 
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fourteen and sixteen, they must have schooling and 
health certificates. Nine hours is a legal day's work, 
and fifty- four hours per week. 

NEVADA. — No special laws relating to women 
and children. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. — Seats must be provided 
for all female employes. Women and girls are pro- 
hibited from employment in barrooms or selling or 
serving intoxicating liquors. No child under twelve 
may be employed in any factory, nor during school if 
under fourteen in any employment. If between four- 
teen and sixteen, without schooling certificate. Chil- 
dren under fourteen must not be employed in acrobatic, 
immoral, or mendicant occupations. No male under 
twenty-one can be engaged in selling or serving intox- 
icating liquors. Boys under ten and girls under six- 
teen may not be employed in street trades, nor in mes- 
senger service between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. if under 
eighteen. The maximum hours of labor for boys un- 
der sixteen and girls under eighteen are fifty-eight per 
week, or eleven per day. No work allowed between 
7 p. m. and 6:30 a. m., except that children sixteen 
years of age may work in retail stores and telephone 
exchanges. Sunday labor prohibited. 

NEW JERSEY. — Seats and suitable dressing 
rooms must be provided for all female employes. 
Female employes must not be sent to houses of ill- 
repute. No girl under sixteen may sell papers or mag- 
azines on the street. Children under fourteen may not 
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be employed in factory, mill, or workshop. If between 
fourteen and sixteen, employes must have health cer- 
tificate if demanded by the inspector. No child under 
sixteen may be employed in cleaning moving machin- 
ery. Children under eighteen may not engage in acro- 
batic, immoral, or mendicant occupations. Hours for 
labor must be between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m., with one 
hour for noon lunch, except in fruit-canning establish- 
ments and in glass works. Young people under twenty- 
one cannot deliver messages between 10 p. m. and 5 
a. m. Children under sixteen may not work more than 
fifty-eight hours per week in any mercantile establish- 
ment, nor between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m., except during 
the Christmas holidays, when they may work until 10 
p. m. from the 15th until the 25th of December. They 
may also work until 9 p. m. one day each week. Sun- 
day labor is prohibited. 

NEW YORK. — No woman may be employed in 
factory, mercantile establishment, mill, or workshop 
within four weeks after she has given birth to a child. 
Seats must be provided for female employes. Women 
and girls are prohibited from working in mines or 
quarries, or operating dangerous machinery, or in any 
other dangerous occupation. They may not be em- 
ployed in barrooms or other places where intoxicating 
liquors are sold. If under twenty-one, they cannot be 
employed in cleaning moving machinery. If under 
sixteen, females may not sell newspapers, periodicals, 
or magazines on the street or in any public place. 
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Wntttrtt tn;iy iu»t \w rut(i|r»yrf| in rKrupatintiM wlurli 
rrr|iiirr cnnmtnnt ^tatuliti^. IlruirM nf lalior for \vr»tnrn 
arr wiuc [ht clay. f»r fifty f'»tir |>rr wrrk, rxrrpt in 
prrHrrvin^f rMahliMhtnrntM i»rt\\rrn ]\mv 15 and Ovtn 
l>rr 1^. Chilrlrrn nndrr ff»nitrcM» nuv tu»t wnrk flnrinrj: 
%c\ui€tl frrtu. If tuuirr tiflrrn. niav not work in r\c 
vatorM or factorirM. If niulrr »*i\trrn, may nf»t Iw* 
ftnployrrl in any cl.ni^frrrni'i nfrnpalir»n.or in anv frrijjlit 
or (laMrnj^rr rlrvatnr, r>r in any acrohatic. iinnif>ral. or 
ninulicant cK-rniMtinn. If ttndrr ci^yhtrrn. may tu»t Iw 
trlr^raph oiwrator^ nu railmarls. Xn rliilrl niuirr six* 
tern ttuy uork morr titan ninr htwxts in any ftnr rtay. 
nr>r ftu»rr than tifty-fotir luuirn |>rr wrrk, fir l>rfr»rr 
M a. m. or after 7 (i. tn. No fmialr rmfilfivr liclwrm 
^ixfrrtt and twrnty-onr MliatI Ik* (irrtniltrcl tf» wt»rk in 
Atorr^ mr»re than trr» luuirs prr dav. or «*i\iv hotir*i |>rr 
wrrk. rxrrpt from Drcrmljrr iS tf> I )r('rn»I»rr J4. 
Fr»rty fivr mimttrM mn^tt Iw allr»wrd ff>r nr»onday Innch. 
XORTM CAUOMNA Whrrr mm and womm 
arr rmfiloyrd, Mquratr drrMsinjj room^ nui^t l»r pro 
virlrrl Chihlrrn ntuirr twrlvr may not Ik* rntplnvrd 
rxrrpt in fiyttrr ranninn; anri (lackintf. If iK'iwrrn 
twrlvr anfl thirtrrn. thrv may t»ot fir rmplovrd. rvrrpt 
a< npprrnticTM aftrr attrnrlinj^^ srluKiI fnur motitli-^ dur 
iniBf thr prrrrdirJK twrlvr month"^. IVrsoits uwAcv 
eiRfhtrrn may tu»t Wf>rk morr thati ^ixfy hotir^* in anv 
onr wrrk. Nr* Ujv or jjirl niuIrr ^ixtrrtj tnav Ik* rm 
plovrri itt any fartr>rv r»r nunuifartnriittf r^^iahli^hmrnt 
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between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m., nor shall they be required 
to work more than fifty- four hours per week. 

NORTH DAKOTA. — Children under fifteen may 
not be employed unless their lal)or is actually necessary 
for the support of the family. Employment during 
school hours is positively forbidden. Hours of labor 
for children under sixteen are fifty-eight per week. 
Sunday labor is prohibited. 

OHIO. — No female shall be employed where con- 
stant standing is necessary. Seats and suitable toilet 
rooms for female employes must Ije provided Girls 
may not work after 7 p. m., nor tjefore 6 a. m., nor 
may they work more than ten hours per day. Children 
under fourteen may not t)e employed in any occupation, 
and those under fifteen may not work in mines during 
vacation. Children under sixteen may not be employcl 
in occupations dangerous to life or morals. Sunday 
labor is prohibiterl. Hours of laljor for women are 
fifty-four per week. Thirty minutes must \)e allowcl 
for lunch if lunchroom is provided. I f no lunchrrxim, 
one hour must be allowed. Eight female visitors must 
be appointed by the chief factory inspector. 

OKLAHOMA. — No female may be employed in 
any underground mine or fjuarry. No female under 
sixteen may sell magazines, ncwspajicrs, or {jeriodicals 
in any city, in out-of-door places. Children under six- 
teen may not be. employed in any capacity where they 
may Ije compelled to stand constantly, nor may they be 
engaged in dangerous fxxupaiions, IV>ys under six- 
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teen may not work in underground mines. If under 
fourteen, children may not be employed in any bowling 
alley, factory, workshop, pool hall, steam laundry, or 
theater. Eight hours is a legal day's work for children 
under sixteen, except in agricultural and domestic serv- 
ice. Sunday labor is prohibited. 

OREGON. — The minimum age for employment in 
factories, workshops, mercantile establishments, and 
business offices is fourteen years, and for employment 
in telegraph, telephone offices, and public messenger 
service, sixteen years. No child under fourteen years 
of age can be employed during the school term. Chil- 
dren under sixteen cannot be employed between 6 p. m. 
and 7 a. m., and the hours of labor are limited to ten 
per day, with an intermission of thirty minutes at noon. 
Children between twelve and fourteen may be em- 
ployed in suitable work during vacation. Persons un- 
der eighteen may not engage in messenger service be- 
tween 10 p. m. and 5 a. m., nor can they be employed 
in elevators. Seats must be provided for female em- 
ployes. Hours of labor must not be more than ten in 
any one day in mill, factory, or manufacturing estab- 
lishment. Employes may work overtime when abso- 
lutely necessary, but not to exceed three hours per day, 
and must be paid one and one-half the regular wage 
for such overtime. Upon public works hours of labor 
are limited to eight per day, or forty-eight in any one 
week. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Seats must be provided for 
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female employes. No female may work in any mine. 
Children under eighteen may not engage in mendicant 
or dangerous occupations. If under fifteen, they are 
prohibited from employment in acrobatic performances, 
nor may they work in dance halls, or where liquor is 
sold. Children under sixteen may not work in anthra- 
cite coal mines. No child under fourteen shall be em- 
ployed in any occupation or business. Hours of labor 
for females are limited to ten per day and fifty-eight 
per week. Children under sixteen must not be em- 
ployed more than ten hours per day, or fifty-eight in 
any one week. No female may work in any bakery, 
macaroni, or similar establishment more than twelve 
hours per day. 

RHODE ISLAND. — Seats must be provided for 
female employes. Hours of labor for all female work- 
ers are* limited to ten per day, or fifty- four per week. 
Children under fourteen must not be employed. If 
under sixteen, they may not be employed in acrobatic, 
immoral, or mendicant occupations. Under eighteen, 
must not be employed on passenger elevators. Hours 
of labor for children under sixteen are limited to ten 
per day and fifty- four per week. Nor may they work 
between the hours of 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. Sunday labor 
is prohibited. Governor must appoint one woman 
assistant factory inspector. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.— -Seats must be provided 
for female employes. Women employed in stores may 
not work more than twelve hours in any one day, nor 
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more tlian nixty liours per week, n(;r after 10 ]>. 111. 
Cliildren under twelve may not lie employed. Children 
tnider nixteen mtist not lie employed between 8 p. m. 
and (t a. m. Snn<lay labor is forl)i<lden. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.- -No woman under eighteen 
Hliall work more than teti hotirn in any otie <lay, or 
nixty hourn per week, except farm lahorer.H and domen- 
tie nervanlH. Separate drrMsin^ rooms and weatH mttnt 
he j»rovide<l for all female employes. No child tmder 
fourteen shall work at any time in any mine, factory, 
or workshop, nor in any inercanlile estahlishment, 
except cltU'injL; vacation of puhlic scIkmjIs. Children 
under fifteen may not he employed when school is in 
HCHsion. No minor iui<ler twenly-citic shall work in 
barrooms where intoxicating:; licpiors are sold. No 
child under sixteen shall be employed al any time in 
any occupation dani^erous to life, health, or morals, 
nor for more than ten hours per day or sixty lunirs 
per week, except on Satttrdays and ten days prior to 
(■hristmas, when they ntay l)o empkiycd until 10 p. m. 
Sund;iy labor is forbid<Icn. 

TICNNICSSh^tC. — -Seats must be provided for all 
female cmj)loyes. No child under fourteen can work 
in factory, mine, workshop, telegraph, or teleiihone 
oflicc, or in the distribtttion of merchan<lise or mes- 
sages. Hours of labor for women, and children tmder 
sixteen, are limited to sixty in any one week. Stmday 
labor is prohibited. 

TtCXAS. — No females may be employed in salooni* 
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or other places where liquors are sold. Children under 
twelve may not be employed. Children under fifteen 
may not work where dangerous machinery is used, or 
about machinery in any mill or factory, in any distillery 
or brewery. Children under this age may not work 
in any place where their health would be impaired or 
their morals injured, nor may they be sent as messen- 
gers to houses of ill-repute. Children under seventeen 
may not work in mines or quarries. Sunday labor is 
prohibited. Children between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen may not be employed between 6 p. m. and 
6. a. m. 

UTAH. — Women may not be employed in any 
saloon, brewery, or bottling establishment, or, if under 
twenty-one, in any restaurant or resort where liquor is 
sold. Women may not be employed for more than 
nine hours per day, or fifty-four hours per week, in 
manufacturing or mechanical establishments, laundries, 
hotels, telephone or telegraph offices. Females and 
children under fourteen may not work in mines. Chil- 
dren under fourteen may not be employed in any dan- 
gerous employment, and employment certificates will 
not be issued to children who are not able to read and 
write the English language. The maximum hours of 
labor for children under sixteen are fifty- four per 
week, except in season of fruit and vegetable packing. 
Boys under twelve and girls under sixteen may not 
engage in street trades, and permits must be obtained 
for those under sixteen who do engage in such occupa- 
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tions, and they cannot work after 9 p. m. Messengers 
Under twenty-one may not work between 9 p. m. and 
5 a. m., and they must not be sent to any objectionable 
place. Sunday labor is prohibited. 

VERMONT. — Women or girls under eighteen 
may not be employed more than eleven hours per day, 
or fifty-eight hours per week. No woman or girl may 
be employed in barrooms, nor male persons under 
twenty-one. No child under fourteen may be em- 
ployed in mill, factory, mine, quarry, railroad, or work- 
shop where more than ten persons are employed. No 
child under twelve shall be employed in any of these 
places, nor in delivering messages, nor in any office, 
store, restaurant, or hotel. Girls under eighteen can- 
not be employed where they must stand constantly. 
•Children under sixteen may not work after 8 p. m., 
nor before 7 a. m., nor more than nine hours per day, 
or fifty-four hours per week. Seats must be provided 
for female employes. Sunday labor is prohibited. 

VIRGINIA. — No woman or girl may be employed 
in any mine. Seats and separate dressing rooms must 
' be provided for all female employes. Ten hours is a 
legal day's work for all women and children under 
fourteen, except farm laborers and domestic servants 
or persons engaged in the care of live stock. No child 
under fourteen may be employed at any time in any 
factory or workshop, or about any mine, nor in any 
mercantile establishment except during vacation of pub- 
lic schools. No child under sixteen shall be employed 
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at any time in any occupation dangerous to life, health, 
or morals, nor more than ten hours in any one day, nor 
more than sixty hours in any one week, except on Sat- 
urdays and ten days prior to Christmas, when he or she 
may be employed till lo o'clock at night. Every fac- 
tory, workshop, mine, mercantile establishment, or 
other place where children are engaged in labor at any 
time shall be at all times subject to inspection by the 
county superintendent of schools. Clean and sanitary 
conditions are required. 

WASHINGTON. — No female may be employed 
in mines, barrooms, beer halls, places of amusement 
where liquors are sold, saloons, or theaters. No female 
under nineteen may be employed as a messenger. Seats 
must be provided for women and girls. Hours of 
labor are limited to eight, except in canneries and in 
the harvesting of perishable fruits and vegetables. Chil- 
dren under twelve may not be employed in any factory, 
mill, or workshop. If under fifteen, may not be em- 
ployed without schooling permit. Males under four- 
teen and females under sixteen may not work at any 
inside employment, factory, mine, shop, or store, except 
on farm or at housework, without a permit. Children 
under eighteen may not be employed in acrobatic, im- 
moral, or mendicant occupations. 

WEST VIRGINIA. — No female may work in 
mines. Seats must be provided for female employes. 
Children under fourteen cannot be employed in or 
about factories, mills, workshops, or manufacturing 
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rM;ilili«thtntnt!«. Umlcr tlii* I'ljjr. ratmoi lie nniiloynl 
in ;in)' liutdnc^ti witlioitt ;i ptrtnit. ('hililrrn titiflrr six- 
trrn ;irr rcrniirnl to hiivr ;iti aj^r ainl <(rliti(ilin|/ rrrtifi- 
catr. No rhild \\Ui\n liftrrn may W miploynl in aero 
liiitir. itiiinoral. or itatii^cMoim o<-nt|iation. or wlirtr iti- 
toxitatttif^ li(|ttor«« arc hoIiI. Chihlrcn ttiMlrr rijjhtrni 
arr iifoliiliitrH from rn^a^iti)/ in mrufliratit «H'rti|}atioti«». 
Sunday lain ir not allownl. 

WISCONSIN. No frmair nn<lcr rifditcrn may lir 
rmployrd in. *(rllin)/ paprrs in pnlilir plarci, or a«» Ixnit- 
lilarkn. or in atiy sttrrt fradr. or wlirrr ron^itant «itan(l- 
inj/ in nrrcHHary. (Iiildrrn tmdrr «4i%lrrn may not l»c 
rmployrd in numitat or thratriril fitaMiHlimrntH, in 
liowlinii^ alley*, or in any plarr whrrr intoxiialinf/ 
li«)Uor«i arr mailr, l»olllril. miM, or ijivrn away, (-hil- 
ilrrn nndrr riKhtrrn may not w'»rl< in minr«4 nt other 
clan^rron«« (HTnpation<«. Mr'^mni^rr «*rrvii'r i** piohih- 
itr«l lirtwrrn H p. m. and ^ a. m. for prr'ton** mwlcr 
twenty one. ( hildrrn tmder fourteen may not lie em 
ployed in any onnpation. I'*.i|^lil homn |ier day, or 
forty ei^ht |»er week, for rhildrrn tmdrr Mixteen, are 
lej/al workin^r lionrn. tlonrnof lahor in tnannfaettir 
int;. meehaniral. and mertantile e'%tahli*ihment<«, laun- 
dries, rextanrant^, tele|:raph and telephone o(lire«4. or 
rxpienn nt tran.tiporlation eompanie^ are ten lionrn per 
day, fir fifty live hotu«t per week. I'jjjht h<»nr'< per day 
for niyht work, One hotir mn«4t he alloweil for huH-li. 
or dinner, .^nnday lahor i<) prohihited. 

WYOMIN(J. N«» female may work in any mine. 
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Scats must be provided for female employes. Qiildren 
under fourteen may not be employed in any acrobatic, 
immoral, mendicant, or dangerous occupation. If un- 
der eighteen, may not be employed in mines* Sunday 
labor is forbidden, 

35. Are the public schools from the loweet grade to the 
8tAte univerfity open to girlf on the same terms as men? 

Nearly all public schools, including universities and 
state colleges, arc open to both sexes. 

There is a large number of sectarian schools and 
colleges, and others of high grade, supported by private 
endowments, which are coeducational, also many for 
lK)ys alone, and others for girls, in most states, but 
these are not included, except where all or nearly all 
arc cfHiducational. 

In Morida, women or girls are not admitted to the 
State university, but IHorida has a State college for 
women. 

'I'hc Georgli University and the Georgia School of 
Technology arc closed to women students. The North 
Georgia Agricultural college is coeducational. 

In Iowa, there are but two colleges in the entire state 
which do not admit women. One is a small Lutheran 
rr)ll<!gc al Clinton, and St. Joseph's Roman Catholic 
college at Dulnu|uc. All public and state schools offer 
the same educational advantages to women as to men. 

All schools and colleges in Kansas supported by the 
state arc coeducational. 
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The Maryland State Agricultural college is closed to 
women. 

In Michigan, the State College of Mines is for male 
students, also the Colorado State School of Mines, 
while similar schofils in Montana, New Mexico, and 
SfMith JJakota are tipen to both sexes. 

The public schools of New Jersey are open to lu^ys 
and girls. This state has no university or school of 
ec|ual grade, but it Ixmsts f)f Rutgers, Stevens Institute 
of Techn(;logy, Princeton, and (jther high-grade col- 
leges, all fnr male students, but none of similar stand- 
ing ffjr girls. 

New Y(irk has no state university or state college. 
All public schc;ols are open to both sexes. There 
fire ten high-class colleges which are c<»educational; 
eighteen for male stUflents only, including West IV;int, 
and five for women, including Wells, harnhartl, and 
Vassar. 

In North Dakc^ta, Oklahoma, and Oregon all public 
=4cho(»ls, and all cr»lleges, both public and private, are 
npen to hnih sexes. 

Pennsylvania public scIuk^Is and State college are 
open to br»ys and girls. There are seven colleges ex- 
<*lusively for women, inclucling Hryn Mawr and Penn- 
sylvania (!(»llege for Women fit Pittsburgh. There 
are m'neteen c<;e<lucatir;nal r(»lleges. in a<ldition to 
public scho(;ls and state re illrges, and there arc twelve 
realleges in the Mate which admit only male students. 

Rhode Island has but two ccjlleges, the State college 
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and Brown University, f>oth open to women student<». 

The State university of South Carolina is open to 
women, but the Agricultural colle/?e, a state school, is 
for men students only. 

All public scIkx^Is in South Uakr^ta are open to gsrls, 
and all colle/^es, whether public or private, admit 
women students. 

Virffinia public schools are of)en to Ijoth sexes, but 
women students are nr^t admitted to the Polytechnic 
Institute, the State university, or to William and Mary 
college. 

In the State of Washington all public schools and 
every crjllege is coeducational, except one Roman Cath-. 
olic schor^l (or in;de students. 

The scluK^ls anrl colleges r^f West Virginia, whether 
public r>r private, are c^xrducatir^nal, excq^t one which 
is exclusively for women. 

Wiscr>nsin public ?jiul state schrx^ls are all coeduca- 
tional, alsr; all other cr>ll(!ges, except one for male stu- 
dents and one for women. 

36. Are the professional schools open to women? 

All professional schor>ls which are part of the state 
cr;llcg(: r^r state university system are open to women 
in all states when these schools and universities arc 
coeducational. Other professifmal scho<'^ls arc open to 
women in many states, and probably all would be if 
women were U) demnnd entrance. 
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37. Do thf Mlarlct paid womtn ttachtra avfragf ■• hlKh 
■I th« lalarlai paid man? 

In no stale do the snlarirs of women Icaclicrs nvcraKc 
;iH lii^di ;iM the salaries of men. tn most slates vvomni 
have always heen paid h*ss than men for the same 
work, nol only in schools, htit wherever cmi)loye(l. In 
New York eily, after a fij^hl laslinfj for several years, 
a law was passed Riving e(|tial \n\y for efpial work to 
men ancl women teachers. In stales where women 
vote, female teachers receive the same salaries as are 
paid to men for the same ^rade of work. This has 
Ihtii the law in (*a1ifornia since women hecjnne elii^ihle 
to all etincalional olVices. It is the law hi Utah and 
(Colorado. 

The salaries of men average alnntl one-third hi^jher 
than those paid women. Dnrin^; the last ten years all 
salaries have heen increased, those of men ahotit ,<S 
per cent, while the salaries of women have increased 
only J5 j)er cent. 

A iijreater nttmher of tnen than women arc employecl 
as principals and in other of tlie higher positions ht 
schools, and this is one reason why the average salary 
of the wcMnan teacher is lower. 

No stale aid in.'iy he j^dven atiy school in Wisconsin 
for inslrnclion in a^jrictiltttre, domestic economy, man- 
ual traininff, or industrial hranchcs nnless the salary 
paid to every teacher of stich hranches is at least sixty 
dollars per month. 
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38. What states have women State Superintendents of 
schools? 

Colorado, Idaho, Washington, and Wyoming. 

39. Are women generally employed as county superin- 
tendents of schools? 

Yes, in some states. California has 20; Colorado, 
43; Idaho, 21 ; Illinois, 8; Iowa, 44; Kansas, 20; Mich- 
igan, 14; Minnesota, 23; Montana, 29; Missouri, 15; 
Nebraska, 42 ; New Mexico, 5 ; New York, 42 ; North 
Dakota, 24; Oklahoma, 14; Oregon, i ; South Dakota, 
28; Tennessee, 5; Utah, 2; Texas, 3; Washington, 14; 
Wisconsin, 16; Wyoming, 13. 

Montana, with, thirty counties, and Wyoming, with 
fourteen counties, each has but one man county super- 
intendent. 

40. Are women superintendents of schools m large cities? 
Yes, in Chicago, Cleveland, and Denver. 

41. Are women on the school boards of large cities? 

Yes, they are on boards of education of the follow- 
ing cities which have a population of 300,000 or more : 
New York, Chicago, Qeveland, San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee, Washington, Minneapolis. Also in Indianap- 
olis, Worcester, Grand Rapids, Cambridge, Fall River, 
Rochester, St. Paul, Denver, Columbus, all cities whose 
population numbers from 100,000 to 300,000. 

42. To what offices are women eligible? 

None in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia. 
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Indiana, Maryland, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Eligible to all offices in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, Oregon, Utah, Washngton, and 
Wyoming. 

CONNECTICUT. — Boards of education, boards 
of school visitors, town school committees, or district 
committees. They may hold the office of assistant 
town clerk, register of births and marriages, or com- 
missioner of the supreme court. 

FLORIDA. — State Librarian. 

ILLINOIS. — Women are eligible to nearly all 
offices except those expressly reserved to male voters 
by the constitution. 

INDIANA. — Eligible to any office the election of 
which shall be vested in the General Assembly, or the 
apportionment to which shall be vested in the Gov- 
ernor, and to all school offices under school laws of 
the state. 

IOWA. — To all school offices, county recorder, 
county superintendent of schools, and school directors. 

KENTUCKY. — All school offices, or offices per- 
taining to the management of schools. 

LOUISIANA. — Eligible to any office of control or 
management under the school laws of the state. 

MAINE. — Not eligible to elective offices, but may 
be members of school committees. 

MASSACHUSETTS. — Eligible to membership on 
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school committees and as overseers of the poor, and by 
statute have been made eligible to many other offices. 

MICHIGAN. — Eligible to all school offices. 

MINNESOTA. — Eligible to any office pertaining 
to the management of schools or libraries, and to all 
appointive offices. 

MISSISSIPPI. — State Librarian. 

MISSOURI. — Eligible to all offices if there is no 
provision in the constitution requiring the incumbent to 
be a male. 

MONTANA. — Eligible as county superintendent 
of schools or any school district office. 

NEBRASKA. — Eligible to all offices not expressly 
forbidden by the constitution. They may hold school 
offices, and may be county treasurers. 

NEVADA. — County superintendents and school 
trustees. 

NEW JERSEY. — Eligible as members of boards 
of education and many other offices not forbidden by 
the constitution. 

NEW MEXICO. — No express disqualification for 
holding office, and by express enactment may hold any 
appointive office. 

NEW YORK. — Women are eligible to many offices 
and by express enactments they may be appointed to 
positions of trust and responsibility. 

NORTH DAKOTA. — Eligible to all school offices. 

OKLAHOMA. — Women may hold any office from 
which the constitution or laws do not exclude them. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. — Eligible to any office of con- 
trol or management under the school laws of the state. 

RHODE ISLAND. — Women may be members of 
school committees. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. — Eligible to office of libra- 
rian only. 

SOUTH D AKOT A. -^- Any office in the state ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in the constitution. 

TENNESSEE. — Eligible to the office of county 
superintendent of schools and to that of state librarian. 

TEXAS. — Not expressly excluded by the constitu- 
tion. Held eligible to be deputy county clerk. 

VERMONT. — Eligible to school offices, town 
offices, superintendent of schools, and trustees of pub- 
lic libraries. 

WISCONSIN. — Eligible to all school offices, either 
by election or appointment. 

43. Are any women on the Boards of Control of State 
Charitable Institutions? 

Many states have women on all such boards. Unless 
expressly stated who shall compose boards of control, 
there is no prohibition against women being appointed 
to these positions. That they do not hold them in all 
stated is probably due to the fact that women have not 
demanded them. 

These are generally appointive offices, and unless 
there is an express requirement that women shall be 
appointed, it is left entirely to the discretion of the 
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(jovernor. The tendency of late has been, to appoint 
women whenever practicable to do so. 

COLORADO. — State board is appointed by the 
Governor. The board of county visitors is composed 
of six persons, three of whom must be women. 

CONNECTICUT.— Two of the five members of 
the State Board of Charities must be women. One 
member of the board of education for the blind must 
be a woman. 

ILLINOIS. — Has many women on such boards. 
The assistant superintendent of free employment agen- 
cies must be a woman. The state Home for Juvenile 
Female Offenders has two women on its board of five 
trustees. Two G. A. R. men and three W. R. C. women 
compose the board of the Soldiers' Widows' home. 
Each state charitable institution must have a board of 
management of three members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. He may appoint women if he chooses to do so. 

INDIANA. — Reform School for Girls has a board 
of managers composed entirely of women, and all em- 
ployes are female. Women are eligible on state board 
of charities and on county board of charities — which 
must be composed of six members, four men and two 
women. 

KANSAS. — Requires a matron at the detention 
home, police department, deaf and dumb institution, 
boys' industrial school. Superintendent, teachers, and 
attendants of the girls' industrial school must all be 
women. Two suitable women must be appointed as 
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visitors to state institutions. Probation officers may 
be either men or women. 

KENTUCKY. — Requires boards of control of 
state institutions to be composed of four citizens ap- 
pointed by the Governor. May be either men or 
women. Women physicians must be employed at in- 
sane asylums where women are confined. 

LOUISIANA. — The Governor appoints the state 
board of charity and the board of administration of 
state insane asylums. They may be "persons" — no 
sex qualification. Women may be, and have been, 
appointed factory inspectors. 

MAINE. — Two of the six trustees of the Maine 
Industrial School for Girls must be women, also one 
of the four assistants at insane hospitals and one of 
the seven trustees who have control and management 
of the state insane hospitals must be a woman. The 
Governor must appoint two members of the council and 
one woman as a committee to visit hospitals. 

MARYLAND. — The Board of State Aid and 
Charities of Maryland shall be composed of "seven 
discreet persons " appointed by the Governor. 

MASSACHUSETTS. — Gives the Governor au- 
thority to appoint two of the nine persons composing 
the State Board of Charities. These members shall 
serve five years, and the supreme court of the state has 
held that the Governor may appoint women, because 
"persons" include women. The Governor appoints 
boards of control of the State Industrial School for 
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Girls and the Lyman School for Boys, and two of the 
seven members must l>e women. Two women must 
be on boards of the various state insane institutions and 
state hospitals and state farm, 

MICHIGAN. — The Governor appoints the board 
of Hospitals for the Insane, There seems to be no 
qualification as to sex. Board of directors for Schook 
for the Deaf and for the Blind are appointed by the 
Governor, also for the State Public School and the 
Home for Feeble-minded. One woman must be ap- 
pointed on the board of the Industrial Home for Girls. 
The State Board of Qiarities and Corrections is to be 
composed of " four suitable persons," In this instance 
it is evident that the word '' persons " was not intended 
to include women, because the Governor has been given 
authority to appoint "one or more suitable females'' 
to inspect state institutions in behalf of the State Board 
of Charities. At least one deputy factory inspector 
must be a woman. Women physicians must be ap- 
pointed for all Hospitals for the Insane, Industrial 
Homes, Home for Feeble-minded, School for Deaf and 
Blind, and state institutions where boys and girls or 
men and women are confined. 

MINNESOTA. — State Board of Charities is com- 
posed of three members appointed by the Governor. 
This l)oard may appoint competent women to visit and 
report on any hospital or asylum. 

MISSOURI. — State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections is appointed by the Governor and is composed 
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of HJx iticmhcrM. two of whom imiHt be women. On 
jictition of fifteen reputable citizenM. the jn<lKe of the 
eitrnit court mnM appoint Hix pernons, three of whom 
inuHl l)c women, an a (>Minty Hoard of Vinitfirf4. The 
lK)arcl of control of the Inchislrial School for (lirln iH 
cotniHmed of fcjur men and two women. All the orti- 
cialn muHt be women. There miiMt be iwo women on 
the bciard of mana^erM of the (lobniy for the TVeblc- 
ntincled. 

MONTANA. ^-1*he State Hoard of ChantieM and 
Keform is appointed by the (Jovernor. Has dincrelion 
to appoitit women. 

NICW YOUK. There miiHt be three women on the 
boar«l c»f the State Asylnm fnr I'Veble-minded Wotnen. 
'I'wo of the }»ix tnana^ers of the MoUMe of Uefn^je 
mtiHt be women, b'jiher sex may be appointed an man- 
a^ern of all Mich itmtitntionH, in the discretion nf the 
(lovernor. There in no sex (inalification as If) the mem- 
l)erH of the State Hoard of ChariticH. 

Oino. - -No woman memberM of Hoards of Con- 
trol or Charity, but a visit inj^; committee may be ap- 
jHiinted for Mate institntionn. There must be a female 
phynician itt all insane asyhmiM. 

OKLAHOMA. The constitution nf Oklahoma 
|)rovideM that the (^ommisHiotier of (liarities and (!or- 
reetionM may be of either sex. 

PICNNSYLVANIA.- Women may Ix? aj)iK)inted 
mcmbcrn of the State Hoard of Visitorw by the State 
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Board of Charities. Trustees of state hospitals or 
asylums may appoint a skillful woman physician when 
there are male and female patients. 

RHODE ISLAND. — There must be three women 
on the board of the State Home and School for Chil- 
dren, and three on the board of the Institution for the 
Deaf. There must be a board of female visitors to all 
penal institutions where women are confined. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. — The State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections is composed of five "persons" 
appointed by the Governor. 

VERMONT. — The Board of Visitors for Reform- 
atory and Penal institutions and insane asylums is com- 
posed of Governor, lieutenant-governor, and speaker. 
" The Governor may in his discretion appoint a woman, 
a citizen of this state, as a member of said board. The 
duties of such woman member shall be only to exam- 
ine into the regulations and management of each in- 
stitution so far as relates to the female persons therein 
confined." 

WEST VIRGINIA. — All officers, agents, and ser\'- 
ants of the Industrial School for Girls, in internal 
management, shall be women. 

WISCONSIN. — The State Board of Control and 
Charities is composed of five persons, one of whom 
shall be a woman. The Governor may appoint a suit- 
able person, male or female, to make investigation of 
state institutions. 
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44. May the apparent equal justice of our civil service laws 
be evaded if a head of department prefers a man rather than 
a woman who may have had higher marks? 

All states have not civil service laws. Heads of de- 
partments in all states are generally permitted to employ 
men if they prefer to do it. Such discrimination would 
not be shown in states where women have equal polit- 
ical rights. 

45. Are women admitted to practice law? 

Women are admitted to practice law in most states. 
In a few the question has not been tested because no 
woman has sought admission. In a few, either by 
the constitution of the state or by legislative authority, 
only men may be admitted. 

In Arkansas only male citizens may be admitted to 
practice law. 

In Delaware, " there may be a competent number of 
persons of an honest disposition and learned in the 
law, admitted by the judges of the respective courts 
to practice as attorneys therein." Women have been 
excluded under judicial interpretation of this provision. 
Another court might see a different meaning and intent 
in these words at the present time. 

Male citizens only are entitled to admission to the 
bar in Georgia, but, while women may not be admitted 
within the state, any woman who has been admitted 
in another state may practice law in Georgia. 

In Indiana, "every person of good moral character, 
being a voter, shall be entitled to admission to practice 
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in all courts of the state/' The supreme court has 
held that this does not prohibit the admission of 
women, the opinion stating that while the words of 
the constitution authorizes the admission of voters, it 
does not expressly exclude jxTSons who are not voters. 

In Louisiana, "any citizen of the United States, 
possessing the qualifications (except residence) neces- 
sary to constitute a legal voter, shall be admitted to 
practice law/' Only male citizens are voters. The 
law states : " Men are capable of all kinds of engage- 
ments and functions unless disqualified by reasons and 
causes applying to particular individuals. Women can- 
not be appointed to any public office nor perform am' 
civil functions except those which the law expressly 
declares them capable of exercising/' 

Male citizens only may be admitted in Virginia, 
though any person duly authorized in another state 
may practice in this state, 

46. For wbat officers and on what questions hare womcs 
a light to vote? 

For all officers and upon all questions in Wyomii^ 
since 1869; Colorado since 1893 ; Utah and Idaho since 
1896; Washington since 1910; California since 191 1: 
Kansas, Or^on, and Arizona since No\'embcr 5, 1912: 
Alaska since March 21, 191 3. 

COXXECTICUT, — School officers and directors 
of public libraries, and upon questions rehting to 
schools or libraries. 
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DELAWARE. — Women who are taxpayers may 
vote on questions of raising money for public school 
purposes. They may also vote on the establishment 
of free libraries and at elections for town library com- 
mission. In a few towns, by town charter, women 
vote on questions of raising money by taxation. 

ILLINOIS. — Since July, 191 3, women may vote 
for all officers and upon all matters which the State 
Constitution does not specifically reserve for political 
action of male citizens only. 

IOWA. — Women do not vote for any officers. 
They may vote at any election held for the purpose of 
issuing bonds for municipal or school purposes or for 
the purpose of borrowing money or for increasing the 
tax levy. 

KENTUCKY. — Since 191 2 women may vote for 
all school officers and upon all school measures or 
questions submitted to a vote of the people. 

LOUISIANA. — Women who are taxpayers may 
vote at municipal or other political sub-division elec- 
tion, either in person or by agents authorized in writing, 
upon all questions submitted to a vote of the taxpayers. 

MASS ACHUSETTS. — Women may vote for 
school committees. 

MICHIGAN. — Women may vote for school offi- 
cers and upon school questions and, if taxpayers, may 
vote on question of taxation or the granting of fran- 
chises. 

MINNESOTA. — School officers and members of 
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library boards and upon any measure relating to schools 
or library boards. 

MISSISSIPPI. — School trustees in districts which 
are not cities, if patrons of the school. 

MONTANA. — The constitution gives women who 
are taxpayers a right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to a vote of the taxpayers of the state, and also 
at any school district election upon school questions 
or for school officers. 

NEBRASKA. — Women who have children of 
school age or who own either real or personal prop- 
erty assessed in their own name, may vote for school 
officers and upon school questions. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. — For school officers and 
upon school questions. 

NEW JERSEY. — Women vote upon all questions 
relating to appropriations for educational purposes. 

NEW MEXICO. — Since 1910, for school officers 
and questions relating to schools. 

NEW YORK. — For all school officers and upon 
school questions. On questions of local taxation in 
towns and villages, if taxpayers. In all towns, villages, 
and third class cities women may vote on the issuance 
of bonds. 

NORTH DAKOTA. — All school officers except 
State and County Superintendents. 

OHIO. — Women may vote "for members of the 
board of education and upon no other question." 

OKLAHOMA. — For school officers of districts and 
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for members of school boards in cities, but upon no 
other question. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. — For school officers or upon 
any other school question, if election is held solely for 
school purposes. State and County Superintendents 
are elected at general elections, so women do not vote 
for these officers. 

VERMONT. — Women may vote for school offi- 
cers and upon all matters pertaining to schools. 

WISCONSIN. — Women vote for school officers 
and on all school questions, whether at school or gen- 
eral elections. 

Women have no right to vote for any officer or 
upon any question in any of the following states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 

47. What classes of persons are disfranchised? 

Minors, idiots, insane persons, criminals, and women. 
This is the general classification. Many states expressly 
name the crimes which are sufficient to disfranchise a 
citizen, while the same crimes in other states do not 
have this effect. The laws of some states disfranchise 
the criminal only while he is confined in prison. When 
released by pardon or by the expiration of his term of 
imprisonment, he may be reinvested with all the rights 
of citizenship without further action. This is the law 
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in Colorado, but Colorado women have been enfran- 
chised for twenty years. 

Delaware gives the legislature the power to impose 
the forfeiture of the right of suffrage as a punishment 
for crime. 

A person convicted of the crime of bribery at any 
election, or of voting under the influence of a bribe, 
may be disfranchised for ten years in the State of 
Maine. 

The constitution of Maryland provides that persons 
convicted of crime shall never be permitted to vote, 
and if convicted of bribery, directly or indirectly, or 
of illegal voting, shall be forever disqualified to hold 
any office of profit or trust or to vote at any election. 

48. May lapse of time or efforts of the disfranchised en- 
able them to become eligible? 

Lapse of time will certainly make minors eligible, 
and in some states restore the right of suffrage to 
criminals, and might cure the mentally defective. 
Lapse of time, combined with the efforts of the other 
disfranchised class, is rapidly securing to them full 
rights of citizenship, and eventually in all states this 
class — the disfranchised women — will become eligible. 

At the present time, Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming do not class women, simply because 
they are women, with other disfranchised citizens, and 
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Illinois has almost entirely removed the disability of 
sex. 

49. Is it necessary that a constitutional amendment be 
passed before women can be allowed to vote for certain 
officers? 

Yes; constitutional amendments must be passed in 
all states that have not already given women full suf- 
frage, before women can vote for any officer mentioned 
in the state constitution, for whom " qualified electors " 
only may vote, all state constitutions having originally 
provided that only "male" persons are electors. 

50. What action is necessary before a constitutional amend- 
ment can be passed giving women full suffrage? 

(See also Suffrage Constitutional Amendments, Volume 
VII, Page 1804.) 

ALABAMA. — Any proposal to amend the consti- 
tution must pass both houses of the legislature by a 
two-thirds majority. After publication for three 
months it must then be submitted to the people, either 
at a special election called for that purpose, or at the 
next general election. 

ARKANSAS. — Must receive vote of a majority of 
both houses, be published for six months and then sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people. 

CONNECTICUT. — Must be proposed in the 
House, receive a majority vote, and published before 
the election of the next legislature, and must be ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of both houses of this second 
legislature, and then submitted to the people. 
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DELAWARE. — Proposed amendment must be 
passed by a two-thirds vote of both houses, be approved 
by the Governor, and published for at least three months 
before the election of the next legislature. If this next 
legislature approves by a three-fourths vote of each 
house, it is then a law. Does not have to be submitted 
to the voters. 

FLORIDA. — Must pass both houses by a vote of 
three-fifths, be published three months, and submitted 
to a vote of the people. If a majority favors the 
amendment it l)ecomes law. 

GEORGIA. — Recjuires a two-thirds vote of lx)th 
houses of one legislature. Must be published two 
months and submitted to the people. 

ILLINOIS. — Requires two-thirds vote of both 
houses of one legislature. Must then be published six 
weeks and submitted to the voters. 

INDIANA. — Must have majority of both houses 
of two successive legislatures, and then submitted to 
a vote of the qualified electors. 

IOWA. — Requires majority vote of both houses 
of two successive legislatures, after which it must be 
submitted to the people at the next general election, 
or at a special election called for that purpose. 

KENTUCKY. — Must receive a vote of three-fifths 
of the meml)ers of both houses of one legislature, l)e 
published at least ninety days, and submitted at the 
next general election. 

LOUISIANA. — Requires a vote of two-thirds of 
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(he* inctnl)c*rH nf hotli Iidunch on tlirce dillVrent days. 
MiiM l)f puhlihlinl fnr (lirrt* innntlm and thni Nnh- 
niitttfd at nctxt ^nidial drrtion. 

MAINIC. - A IWH-lhirdrt vt»tt* nf both honnfH i»f one 
Ifgislatnif. and hnhnnttt*d to thr voters. 

MAUYLANI). Ue<|nires a three-fifths vote of 
hotli honses of one lei^islalnre, then pnhhshed and snh- 
niitted to the proplr. 

MASSACIIUSh/r'I'S. - Mnsl have a majority 
vote of nienihers of the senate and two thirds of the 
honse, and he referred to the next legishitnre. If re- 
reivifiK the sanu* or ^Meater volt* of tlu* second lej{is- 
hitme. will then he snlanitted to the people. 

MU'llKiAN. - Urc|iiirrs a two thirds vote of both 
honses of one Ir^islatnre, after which it may he snh- 
mitted to the voters at either the nrxt sprinf( or itntnmn 
election, 

MINNIOSOTA. Re<pnres a nmjority volt* of hoth 
honses of one lef»islalnre and snhmission to the voters. 

MISSISSIPIM. Mnst have a two thirds votr of 
hoth honses on three sniressive days. Mnst he pnh- 
lished three months and snhmitted to the voters. 

MISSOliUI. - Uecpiires majority of hoth honses 
of one legi.slatnre. Mnst he pnhlished fonr weeks and 
snhmitted to thr viUers, 

MONTANA.- -Two-thirils of hoth honses of one 
le|i;ihlatnre. Pnhlication for three months and snhmis- 
sion to the voters. 

NMMUASKA, A thrre lifllis vote of hoth honses 
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of one legislature Publication for three months, and 
submission to a vote of the electors, 

NEVADA, — A majority of both houses of two 
legislatures. Must be published three months and sub- 
mitted to the voters, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, — Has no provision for sub- 
mitting single amendments. People must demand a 
revision of the constitution, which can only be done 
by a constitutional convention not oftener than once 
in seven years. Revision must be approved by two- 
thirds of the voters, 

NEW JERSEY, — Must have a majority of both 
houses of two successive legislatures, and must be sub- 
mitted to the people within four months after adjourn- 
ment, 

NEW MEXICO, — Amendments may be proposed 
in either house and must have a favorable vote of two- 
thirds of both houses. They must then be published 
four consecutive weeks before the next election and 
then submitted to the electors. If a majority approves, 
they become a part of the constitution, 

NEW YORK, — Must have a majority of both 
houses and be published for three months before the 
election of the next legislature. It must be referred to 
this legislature, and if the amendment receives a two- 
thirds vote of both houses it must then be referred to 
the people for approval, and, if it receives a majority 
vote, becomes law, 

NORTH CAROLINA, — Requires a three-fifths 
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vote of both houses of one legislature and submission 
to the voters. 

NORTH DAKOTA. — A majority of both houses 
of two legislatures, and submission to the voters. 

OHIO. — Must have a three-fifths vote in both 
houses of one legislature, be published for six months, 
and be submitted to the voters. 

OKLAHOMA. — Must have a majority vote of 
both houses of one legislature and then be referred to 
the people at the next general election. A special elec- 
tion may be ordered by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Requires a majority of both 
houses of two successive legislatures and submission 
to the voters. Amendments may not be submitted 
oftener than once in five years. 

RHODE ISLAND. — A majority of both houses 
of two legislatures, and submission to the voters. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. — A two-thirds vote of both 
houses of one legislature, and submission to the voters. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. — A majority vote of both 
houses of one legislature, and submission to the voters. 

TENNESSEE. — Requires majority of both houses 
of first legislature and two-thirds of both houses of 
second legislature, and submission to voters. Amend- 
ments can not be submitted oftener than once in six 
years. 

TEXAS. — Requires a two-thirds vote of both 
houses of one legislature and submission to the people. 
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VERMONT. — Must have a majority vote of the 
house and two-thirds of the senate in one legislature, 
and a majority of the house and senate in the next 
legislature, and submission to the voters. Amend- 
ments can be submitted only once in ten years. 

VIRGINIA. — Requires majority of both houses 
of two legislatures, and submission to the voters. 

WEST VIRGINIA. — Two-thirds vote of both 
houses of one legislature, and submission to voters. 

WISCONSIN. — A majority of both houses of 
two legislatures^ and submission to voters. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART II 

/. What is the legal age for marriage in your state f 
What are the causes for divorce? 

2. Do women in your state share in the guardian- 
ship and control of their children? Can a father will 
away the custody of an unborn child? 

5. Do you own your own clothes? Do clothing or 
personal ornaments purchased after marriage belong to 
the husband or wife? Who ozvns the wages earned 
by the wife outside of the home? 

4. Can a wife in your state convey her separate prop- 
erty zvithout her husband's consent? What authority 
has the htssband over her real estate or rentals there- 
from? Has she the right to will away her separate 
property? Can it be levied on for family necessaries 
ordered by her? 

5. Does the lazv in your state secure to the wife any 
portion of the family income? Has she a share in the 
surplus property accumulated by joint efforts? Is it 
legal for the husband to invest this surplus and take 
title in his own name? Do husband and wife inherit 
equally from each other? From a deceased child? 

6. Is a father responsible, in your state, for family 
expenses for wife and child if incurred without his ap- 
proval? Is the wife legally responsible for her hus- 
band's support? 

2033 
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7. Can a wife, in your state, have any voice in the 
choice of a family home? Can she ever become the 
legal "head of the family"? Has the husband any 
control over her liberty? Can she make contracts with- 
out his consent? Or enter into a business partnership? 

8. Can a wife or husband testify for or against each 
other in your state? What is the punishment for wife 
desertion or non-support? 

p. What is the age of consent in your state? What 
is the penalty for crimes or offenses against women? 

10. What are the laws of your state for the protec- 
tion of zvage earning women and children? At what 
age may children be employed for pay? 

11. Are your schools and colleges open to girls on 
the same terms as to men? Are professional schools? 

12. Can you hold office in your state? If so, to 
what offices are you eligible? Can you practice law if 
desired? For what officers can you vote? 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

J. The personal and property rights of women in 
your state, 

2. The guardiunship laius of your state as compared 
to other states. 

J. Penalty for ''white slavery" and crimes against 
women. 

4. Public opportunities for women in your state and 
duties of officers. {See Volumes IV, V, and VI on 
''Practical Politics.") 
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Today, also, we know more alx)ut the nature of 
fatigue* Both European and American authorities 
have shown that the wastes of the Ixxly, which under 
normal conditir^ns of work and exercise would be 
thrown off, unrler conditions of overwork and exhaus- 
tion are allowed to accumulate in the blood, and the 
worker is literally pr^isoned by her own waste products. 
The rcmerly for this fatigued condition is rest; and 
unless the health loss due to the exertions of one day's 
work is completely repaired Ik* fore beginning the next 
day's work, a constant and accumulating condition of 
deterioration occurs which will ultimately result in a 
complete physical breakdown. During this period the 
worker is constantly threatened by siKJcific physical and 
moral dangers. This condition must l)e remedied by 
careful sanitary j)recautions in work places, by limiting 
the number of hours an emj)loyee is required to work in 
one day, atul by requiring the workday to l)e broken 
by rest periods. 

Legislatures have, therefore, given her protection 
both by regulating the conditions and hours under 
which she may be employed, and also by entirely pro- 
hibiting her employment in especially dangerous occu- 
pations. In most states certain sanitary requirements 
must l>e conformed with if she is to be permitted to 
work, and more than three- fourths of the states limit 
the number of hours she may lalxjr in one day or one 

week. 

♦ Sec " FatiKUC and Kfficicncy/' Jo»cphinc Goldmark, pub- 
lished by Ru»»cll Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. 
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Because of the attitude of the courts, which uphold 
restrictive legislation affecting women mainly on the 
grounds of protection to health, it has been necessary 
to emphasize that side of the problem. But we should 
never lose sight of the fact that leisure for recreation, 
for education — in short, for citizenship — is an abso- 
lute necessity in order to maintain a standard of living 
which will make for the proper development of Amer- 
ican community life. 

This movement toward protective legislation was 
greatly stimulated by the significant increase during the 
last thirty years in the number of women industrially 
employed in this country. In 1880 this number reached 
nearly two and one-half million; in 1900 the number 
arose to over four and one-half million, and in 1910 
the number is reported to be between six and seven 
million. Upon the basis of the 1900 census we find 
that the number of female breadwinners is increasing 
faster than the number of male breadwinners, and also 
much faster than the adult female population; woman 
labor is also increasing faster than child labor. The 
largest proportions of women workers as compared 
with men are found in the North and South Atlantic 
divisions, but the largest absolute numbers are found 
in the North Atlantic division and in the North Central 
divisions of the states. 

Hour Legislation 
The more important protective legislation in this 
cotmtry has taken the form of limiting the hours of 
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work in all classes of industries where women are em- 
ployed except domestic service and agriculture. In 
this movement, which for the last generation has 
actively demanded the shortening of the work period 
for women, a new epoch was established by the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 1908 (MuUer v. 
Oregon, 208 U. S., 412), which declared that the Ore- 
gon ten-hour law for women workers was constitu- 
tional. 

Although organized labor and socially minded citi- 
zens succeeded as early as 1847 ^^ placing upon the 
statute books of New Hampshire a ten-hour law for 
factory workers, followed during the next few years 
by several other states, yet these laws were practically 
dead letters, since "into the statute was drafted a 
clause which permitted employers to hire for more than 
ten hours by special contract. Three days before the 
law went into effect New Hampshire employers sub- 
mitted such special contracts to their employees, giving 
them the option of working more than ten hours or not 
working at all. Strike after strike proved to the em- 
ployees the uselessness of resistance." * 

In 1867 Wisconsin enacted a law which forbade an 

employer to compel a woman to work for more than 

eight hours a day. Obviously, such a law could not be 

enforced, and no effective hour limitations were im- 

* For a detailed history of the efforts of organized women 
workers to secure shorter hours, see " The History of Women 
in Trade Unions," by John B. Andrews, Ph. D., U. S. Senate 
Document, No. 645, 61 Congress, 2nd Session, Vol. X, 1911. 
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ber of industrial groups in thirty-seven states. These 
include all of the important industrial states and omit 
only a few in the southern and western sections of the 
country. 

The most advanced position in hour regulation has 
been taken by Arizona, California, and Washington, all 
three states having enacted eight-hour-day laws, and by 
Colorado, which, in November, 19 12, by a referendum 
vote, also established an eight-hour day for women; 
but, in addition, California limits hours to forty-eight 
a week, while Arizona, Washington, and Colorado per- 
mit seven-day labor, or fifty-six hours a week. 

•A second group comprises those states which have 
reduced hours below ten a day and sixty a week, but 
permit more than eight hours a day. These are : 

State Hours per Hours per 

day week 

Minnesota* 9 54 

Missouri 9 54 

Nebraska 9 54 

Utah 9 54 

Still another group permits ten or more hours a day, 
but places a weekly limit of less than sixty hours. By 
this plan a half-holiday on Saturday is secured for the 
women, or at least shorter hours on one day of the 
week. The states found in this group are : 

State Hours per Hours Per 

day week 

Connecticut 10 55 

Delaware 10 55 

Massachusetts* 10 54 
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State Hours per Hours per 

day week 

Michigan 10 54 

New Hampshire ioj4 55 

New York* 10 54 

Ohio 10 54 

Pennsylvania 10 54 

Rhode Island 10 54 

Texas 10 54 

Vermont 11 58 

Wisconsin 10 55 

The following states have a sixty-hour limitation, 
but Oregon, through her Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion, has already reduced hours below the statutory 
limit, as described later in the section on " The Regula- 
tion of Hours and Wages by Commissions '' : 

State Hours per Hours per 

day week 

Georgia 10 60 

Kentucky 10 60 

Louisiana 10 60 

Maine 10 60 

Maryland* 10 60 

New Jersey 10 60 

North Carolina — 60 

Oregon* 10 60 

South Carolina* 11 60 

Tennessee — 60 

No weekly limitations have been placed in the follow- 
ing states, which, in each case, therefore, permit more 
than sixty hours a week, and may also permit labor on 
seven days of the week : 

State Ho urs per day 

Idaho 9 

Illinois 10 

Montana 9 

North Dakota* ib 

Oklahoma* 10 

South Dakota* 10 

Virginia 10 
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There remain eleven states and the District of G)lum- 
bia which have no laws regulating the daily hours of 
labor for women : 

Alabama Mississippi 

Arkansas Nevada 

Florida Kcw Mexico 

Iowa West Virginia 

Indiana Wyoming 
Kansas 

Exceptions permitting overtime under certain circum- 
stances occur in these laws in most states, but overtime 
is usually limited to making up time lost in repairing 
machinery, or is permitted in order to secure one shorter 
work day a week. But in Maine, overtime above the 
fifty-eight-hour limit is allowed, so that work for sixty 
hours a week is permitted for over half the year. 
Maryland and Massachusetts extend the work period 
in seasonal and manufacturing industries, provided the 
average per week for the entire year does not exceed 
the regular statutory limit. The laws of North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota are so worded, by the inclu- 
sion of the word ''compel," as to make enforcement 
practically impossible, and compliance with the law 
must be left to the voluntary action of the employer. 
In a few states a longer number of hours of work are 
allowed in certain classes of industry, as, in Connecti- 
cut, there are no day limitations in mercantile establish- 
ments ; in Massachusetts, two additional hours, or fifty- 
six a week, are permitted in work shops for repairing 

♦Exceptions are to be noted. 
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^aiincnts; in mnvaiitilc* rMaltlihIntiriitH, in Minnrs(it:i, 
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vi\wv t»f tlir cHriti\rnr^*i uf \\\v rnfi»ivinf{ inailnnrry i»f 
ihr ntalr.**" 

InduHtrUit Affocted hy Hour Loisiiilation 

Thr indn-iliirri allViud l»v h«»in' Irf^iMatinn in prarii 
rally all id' (>nr r^tatrri air inannfailtninKi inri'lianical. 
anil inn rani ill* rhtaltlinlimrnt^, lanndrirs and i retail 
lan!^; nrvnal hlatci imlndr, in additinn, (ilVuTi, hn!«*K. 
Iwiknir^i, r\prrhM and traiiMptntation nmipanirs, and 
Irlrphi mr and trlrf^iapli i»Hu'rM. In a iVw r»talr^, r.nih 
aM tVnn^ylvania, lllinnis, and C^alifmnia, prartirally 
r\rry plai'i- wluMr wiiinrn arc nnplnycil, cM'rpt a^riinl 
tnir and di>ni("iti(' 'irrvicr, in nndn tlu* linni liinitatinii 
lawi; in mam id' ihi* inniluMn nlatt^, Imwrvtr, llir lawt 
air Ml liinitrd in Mnpt* thai tlirv allrrt mily a vn v Irw 
nnpli »><•!'•». 

In a Ifw ^tal^1 \\\r unrtii'ii han aiinrn wlirtlu-r nr 
nnt NMiik in Imtrls is Mnriiiirntly injniinns tn hraltli 
tn tnakr Imnr limitations valid; Imt thr pitint has lircn 
tin idrd allii iiialiv riy in tlir innits (d' Imth lllinni-^ 
( iVupIr V. I'lridiiiK. «)H Nmtlirastrrn Krpnrtrr. i)Sj ) 

^ l*'iil a I itlliplt'ti* unftlynia ul tllrar luwa bit " Ainri ii'UII 

I ,ttii>i I i-tiisLini^ii Krvirw," Vtil. It. Nn. 4 anil \*mI III. \'n ,\ 
\M I .iM :.\ M. Ntw Ynik. N V 
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and California (Ex parte Miller, 124 Pacific Reporter, 

427). 

The question of work in harvesting, canning and pre- 
serving fresh fruit, fish, or vegetables has presented 
many difficulties. On account of the seasonal character 
of this work and the perishable nature of the materials, 
it has been the custom to work employees for extremely 
long hours, running sometimes as high as fourteen to 
eighteen hours a day, and ninety to ninety-six hours a 
week, during the rush season. Operators of canneries 
have therefore vigorously opposed any legislation which 
would limit the hours of work during the summer 
months. But it was argued that if this industry was 
specifically exempted, other industries included in the 
act would immediately bring the law into the courts on 
the ground of "class legislation,'' and,, if their conten- 
tion was sustained, the entire law would be lost. This 
latter point, however, came up in the Michigan courts 
under the woman's work law of 1909, and the exemp- 
tion of the canneries was held not to be class legisla- 
tion, and the law was sustained. (Withey v. Bloem, 
128 Northwestern Reporter, 913.) Several states, fear- 
ful of the opposition of the canners, followed the exam- 
I)le of Michigan and permitted unlimited hours of work 
for the women and children employed during the sum- 
mer months in this industry. 

But a more scientific solution of the problem has been 
attempted in New York and Wisconsin in 19 13. In 
both states, instead of removing all restrictions, em- 
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ployccs arc pcrinillcd, fur liniitcMl periods during the 

height of the canning season, to work longer hours than 

the regular statutory limit, hut this overtime must not 

exceed a certain stated maximum. This method will 

douhtless he extended at least to those states which have 

the power to regulate hours of work for women, as 

descril^d later. 

Rett Period! 

The question of rest periods during the working day 
has received no legal attention in this country except 
that one-half hour to one hour is often recpiired for the 
nof»n meal. With the increasing speed and complexity 
of modern industry, entailing great nervous strain, 
.short intervals of rest in the midclle of the morning and 
afternoon would mean much hoth to the physical wel- 
fare and the efliciency of the worker, and would, in 
addition, tidd to the value of his product. In the tele- 
phone service, for example, the nervous strain is par- 
ticularly severe. In the Report of the Uoyal Commis- 
sion on a Dispute Respecting Hours of ICmployment 
Iwtween the Hell Telephcme Co. of Canada. Ltd.. and 
operators tit Toronto, Canada, 1907. it was recom- 
mended that the working day he not longer than six 
hours, spread over a jKiriod of from eight, to eight and 
three-quarters hours; this would allow for at least three 
rest periods of from one-half to one hour's <ltiration. 
Such rest periods in various industries have heen volun- 
tarily adopted in a few American estahlishments. and 
arc provided for hy law in several Euroi)can countries. 
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Night Work 

In addition to protecting women by limiting their 
working hours in the day time, several attempts have 
been made to prevent altogether their work at night. 
Although the dangers, both physical and moral, sur- 
rounding the night work of women have frequently 
been disclosed, they have received but little legal recog- 
nition in this country. As already emphasized, recovery 
from fatigue is secured mainly through rest and sleep. 
Sleep lost at night can seldom be adequately made up 
in the day time, especially in the noisy and crowded con- 
ditions of many of the homes of the working people of 
our large cities. The moral dangers also to which 
women are exposed who must travel the streets at night 
should receive serious consideration in drafting legisla- 
tion upon this subject. From the standpoint of econ- 
omy, also, night work has been shown to be inefficient 
and defective in quality. 

Europe early recognized the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, and in 1906 the International Association for 
Labor Legislation called a convention which was at- 
tended by representatives from the fourteen leading 
European countries. An International Treaty was 
formed by which it was agreed to prohibit, as soon as 
possible, the industrial night work of women between 
10 p. m. and 5 a. m., and to allow eleven consecutive 
hours of rest at night. In practically all of these coun- 
tries the night-work prohibition was in force by Janu- 
ary, 191 2. The backward condition of America in this 
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respect is most striking. No state has an inclusive 
night-work prohibition law. Massachusetts prohibits 
work in factories, laundries, dressmaking establish- 
ments, etc., between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. ; and in tex- 
tile mills between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. Night work is 
forbidden between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. in manufactur- 
ing establishments in Indiana, and in several classes of 
employment in Nebraska. South Carolina has a law 
intended to prohibit work in mercantile establishments 
after 10 p. m., but the law is not en forcible because 
an employer is liable only for ** requiring" overtime. 
In 1907 the New York law which prohibited the 
employment of women over twenty-one in factories 
between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of that state (People v. 
Williams, 189 N. Y., 131). This decision had such a 
widespread effect that no legislation on this subject was 
attempted by the states until 19 13, and in the meantime 
no such protection has been afforded those women who 
are compelled to work at night. In 191 3 New York 
reaffirmed her earlier law, placing the closing hour at 
not later than 10 in the evening; Nebraska extended 
and reaffirmed her night- work law (which had been 
declared constitutional by a lower court), but permits 
public-service corporations to employ women for eight 
hours at night; in Pennsylvania, women may not be 
employed in manufacturing between 10 p. m. and 6 
a. m., but managers, superintendents, clerks, and sten- 
ographers are not included in the law. 
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Until these new acts have been tested in a superior 
court, we cannot know definitely whether or not we may 
enforce laws for the protection of women by prohibit- 
ing work at night. 

Prohibited Enq^loymeiits 

It has also been recognized that there are certain 
employments in which women should not be employed 
at all on account of unusual physical or moral dangers. 

We in America have done but little in this class of 
protective legislation; work in mines is forbidden in 
most of the mining states, and in saloons (except by 
members of the family; in about sixteen states; but in 
neither of these industries has the problem of female 
labor been as serious as it was and, to a certain extent, 
still is, in England and other foreign countries where 
prohibition is also enforced. We have also forbidden 
the employment of women in a few states in core 
rooms, in cleaning moving machinery, and in using 
emery, polishing, or buffing wheels where articles of the 
baser metals or of iridium are manufactured. But only 
a few investigations have been made in this country into 
the effects of work in the more dangerous occupations, 
such as those involving the use of poisons; and practi- 
cally no attempt has been made to classify industrial 
occupations in order to distinguish between the more 
and the less harmful industries. 

In European countries the evil effects of certain kinds 
of wort are much better known. Among workers using 
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white lead, for instance, it was discovered that the per- 
centage of miscarriages and still-births among mar- 
ried women was exceedingly high, and that a serious 
derangement of the reproductive organs frequently oc- 
curred. Therefore in most of these countries women 
are forbidden to work in the dangerous processes 
involving the use of this poison. In France, females 
are forbidden to enter a place in which any one of 
forty-six processes are carried on, because of the danger 
to health from poisoning or disease due to high tem- 
perature or presence of injurious fumes, gases, or 
dusts. Another list of nearly one hundred occupations 
is forbidden to females, except under special protective 
conditions. Even Spain has forbidden the employment 
of females and minor children in a long list of occupa- 
tions. While it is true that women in foreign countries 
are employed in occupations where in this country only 
men are found, or where the specific process differs 
greatly, yet investigations have shown that our women 
work under conditions extremely dangerous to their 
health and from which they should be excluded entirely, 
unless the hours of labor are greatly reduced. 

It was not until 191 1 that the prohibition of the 
industrial employment of women for a stated period 
before and after childbirth became the subject of legis- 
lation in America. Massachusetts in 191 1, New York 
in 1912, and Connecticut and Vermont in 1913, passed 
such laws. Legislation of this character is common in 
European countries, but there it is frequently supple- 
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merited by provisions which permit the giving of finan- 
cial aid during the period of enforced idleness. This 
problem of working mothers is undoubtedly more seri- 
ous there, and, in addition, the enforcement of these 
measures is in many instances connected with both pub- 
lic and private insurance associations which greatly aid 
in effective administration. 



Seats, Toilets and Dressing Rooms 

Additional protection for the comfort, health, and 
morals of women workers is found in the requirements 
for suitable seats, sanitary and separate toilets, dressing 
rooms, and lunch rooms. These provisions form a very 
important factor in maintaining the health and morals 
of the working forces in any establishment; the char- 
acter of the work done is frequently such as to require 
street clothes to be exchanged for work clothes, and it 
is also highly desirable that a suitable place be provided 
where women and girls may eat their lunch, secure a 
little rest at the noon period, and where they may retire 
in case of illness. In a few states the laws require that 
medicine chests with suitable supplies be maintained in 
case of sickness or accident. While it is possible to see 
that seats are provided in establishments, it is prac- 
tically impossible to see that their use is permitted. 
Nearly all states require seats and toilets to be pro- 
vided, but only about one-third require dressing -rooms 
to be maintained. 
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Enforcement of the Law 

If the gains intended in this protective legislation are 
to be made real, we must look to the efficiency of the 
enforcing power of the state. State factory inspection 
departments are usually entrusted with the administra- 
tion of these laws. Inspection departments exist in 
most industrial states, but with varying efficiency in 
law enforcement. In a few states, no administrative 
authority is provided, and enforcement depends entirely 
upon individual complaints filed with the prosecuting 
officials. Penalties ranging ordinarily from $25 to 
$500 are usually imposed for violations, and imprison- 
ment for a stated period is frequently included, although 
this latter penalty is seldom if ever imposed. Detection 
of violation is one of the most difficult problems; as an 
aid to this, most states require that notices be posted 
which state the time of beginning and ending work, the 
length of the working day, and the time allowed for 
meals ; in addition, in a few states, each employer must 
keep a book, open to the inspector, with a record of the 
number of hours each girl works during the day. In 
this way the inspector can tell, upon entering an estab- 
lishment, whether or not a girl is working a longer 
number of hours than the legal rate; this direct and 
personal knowledge of violations is frequently the only 
evidence that will stand the test of the court. 

Another aid in detecting violations is the establish- 
ment of a definite closing hour beyond which it is illegal 
for women to be employed ; overtime work, or irregular 
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allotment of hours makes the enforcement of the law 
most difficult. It also frequently happens, especially 
among the foreign-speaking workers, that they are not 
cognizant of their rights under the law, and the em- 
ployer may therefore work them overtime without resist- 
ance on their part. In order to avoid this condition, 
some states require notices to be posted containing a 
brief abstract of the law printed in as many languages 
as may be necessary, and in a size, type, and place 
prominent enough to be easily reqd by^ all employees. 
In case of violations, this posted notice is evidence of a 
knowledge of the provisions contained in the law. 

The Regulation of Houri and Waget by Commitiiont 

The last two years have each seen the introduction 
of a new principle in labor legislation aflfecting women 
and children. In 1912 Massachusetts established the 
principle of determining a minimum wage for women 
and children in any occupation. The year 191 3 has seen 
the introduction of the principle which permits boards 
or commissions to determine the number of hours a 
woman or child may work, within statutory limits, in 
any given occupation, and to determine the conditions 
under which work may be carried on. These two lines 
of activity will, if efficiently carried out, mean much to 
the woman and the child worker, especially in industrial 
employments. 

Commissions to study the general work of women 
and children were created in 191 3 in Connecticut and 
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Indiana ; the Industrial Commission of Ohio was author- 
ized to gather information on the subject; commissions 
to study the minimum wage were established in Michi- 
gan and New York, and minimum wage boards were 
provided for in Washington, Colorado, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wisconsin ; and Utah 
established a minimum wage for females by statute law. 

In all these states, except Utah, wages in any occu- 
pation are to be determined, after careful investigation, 
by representatives of employers and employees, together 
with representatives of the public. The findings of a 
board are, in most states, as in foreign countries, bind- 
ing upon the employer ; but in Massachusetts and Ne- 
braska, the commissions, relying upon the compulsion 
of publicity, may only publish in the daily papers the 
names of the 'femployers who do not pay the minimum 
agreed upon by the wage board ; and, furthermore, an 
employer may apply to the courts for a restraining 
order, if, in his opinion, the payment of the minimum 
wage would take away reasonable profits. 

In Utah the law differs from those in other states, in 
that it establishes in the act itself a minimum wage of 
seventy-five cents a day for female minors under eight- 
een, ninety cents for adult female learners and appren- 
tices (time limited to one year), and one dollar and 
a quarter for experienced women workers. This 
measure is unique in its method, and is of doubtful 
constitutionality. 

While the method of procedure diflfers somewhat in 
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each state, the main provisions are similar, and the 
analysis of the Oregon law will serve to illustrate the 
method of work in all states, except as noted above. 
In Oregon, it is declared unlawful to employ women 
or minors in any occupation for unreasonably long 
hours, or under surroundings or conditions detrimental 
to their health or morals, or to employ women at wages 
inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living to 
maintain them in health, or to employ minors at an un- 
reasonably low wage. The term "minor" means any 
person under the age of eighteen years. 

To enforce this declaration, an Industrial Welfare 
Commission is created, consisting of three unsalaried 
members, appointed by the Governor. One member 
must represent the employers, one the interests of the 
employees, and the third must be an impartial person, 
representing the public. The commission shall elect 
one of its members as chairman and shall choose a sec- 
retary and fix his salary. It may declare, for any occu- 
pation, standards of 

(a) Hours of labor for women and minors, not ex- 

ceeding the present ten-hour statutory limit ; 

(b) Conditions of labor for women and minors; 
( c ) Minimum wages for women workers ; 

(d) Minimum wages for minors. 

Every employer is required to keep a register of all 
women and minors in his employ. The commission has 
power to inspect books, pay-rolls, and records and to 
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investigate conditions which relate to the work of 
women or minors, and it may require full statements 
from employers regarding hours and wages, hold public 
hearings, subpoena witnesses, and administer oaths. If 
the commission finds any substantial number of women 
working for unduly long hours or low wages, in any 
occupation, it may call a conference to inquire and 
report upon conditions in that industry. The conference 
is to be composed of one or more of the commissioners, 
of not more than three representatives of the employers, 
three of the employees, and three disinterested persons, 
all appointed by the commission. The conference must 
report to the commission its findings and recommenda- 
tions, which may include minimum price ae well as 
time rates, minimum wages for learners and appren- 
tices and the maximum length of time that this sum 
may be paid. As soon as the commission has approved 
the recommendation of the conference, it must hold a 
public hearing previously announced in at least two 
newspapers for at least once a week for tour consecutive 
weeks. After the hearing it may issue an order which 
will put into effect the proposed recommendations, and 
will become operative after sixty days. 

The orders may be different for different branches of 
an occupation or for different localities, and, where a 
time rate wage has been established, a special license 
authorizing a lower wage may be given to a woman 
physically defective. On questions of fact, no appeal 
can be made, but on questions of law an appeal may be 
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made to the state Circuit Court for Multnomah County 
and to the state Supreme Court. 

For minors, the commission itself may determine, 
after investigation, standards of hours, wages, and con- 
ditions of work, and may issue orders in the same man- 
ner as for women workers. 

Any woman worker who is paid less than the estab- 
lished minimum wage may receive in a civil action the 
balance of her legal wages, together with attorney's 
fees; any agreement for her to work at less than the 
established minimum is no defense in such an action. 
An employer who discharges or discriminates against 
an employee who has, or who he believes is about to 
testify in any proceedings, is guilty of a misdemeanor 
and subject to a fine of $25 to $100. Penalty for any 
person who violates the act, $25 to $100, or ten days to 
three months in jail, or both. 

The Oregon Commission is also the first one to reach 
an agreement as to wages. It fixed, in 191 3, a mini- 
mum weekly wage of $8.64 for adults in all manufac- 
turing establishments and $9.25 for adult women clerks 
who are not apprentices. 

The minimum wage is to be fixed in relation to the 
cost of living in the community where the workers live. 
Difficulties at once present themselves, both in deter- 
mining, to the satisfaction of all parties concerned, what 
constitutes a living wage — whether only bare necessa- 
ries are to be included, or whether some account may 
be taken of those expenses which go toward the mental 
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and moral welfare of the worker. Shall we accept Mrs. 
Oilman's bold demand for " two rooms and a bath " for 
every grown-up human being? Again, what shall be 
the standard of income, that is, shall the income* of an 
individual worker be considered alone in its relation 
to purchasing power over the necessaries of life, or shall 
the family income be taken as a standard? Can two 
minimum wage standards be fixed, one for the girl 
living alone, another for the girl living at home, sharing 
the income of the entire family ? No doubt within the 
next five years some definite conclusions will be reached 
upon these subjects. 

These wage laws differ from those in European 
countries in that ours, for obvious constitutional rea- 
sons, do not apply to men, although in Minnesota male 
minors up to twenty-one years of age are included; 
neither do our acts always permit the employees to elect 
their own representatives on the wage boards. These 
acts do not fix wages by law, nor do they destroy the 
competitive element in wage fixing; they attempt only 
to place a lower limit beyond which wages may not fall. 
In the low-wage industries, women and children pre- 
dominate, and they are especially weak in bargaining 
power often because of their ignorance of the English 
language and lack of knowledge of American condi- 
tions. Women, too, present peculiar difficulties in the 
way of organization, and all of these factors make them 
especially helpless in keeping up their wages through 
their own bargaining power. 
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The problem of administration also presents the tfiost 
serious difficulties in the matter of detecting violations 
of the law after a minimum wage has been promulgated 
and in eflfcctively prosecuting violations after they have 
been discovered. As an aid in enforcing the law, the 
organization of the girls into trade unions has been 
found in England to l>c of the greatest value. 

In the meantime another important question arises: 
What will the courts say upon the subject ? While laws 
regulating hours and conrlitions of work for women 
are now quite generally upheld on the grrnind that the 
good health of women is essential to the welfare of the 
state, yet it is difficult to say whether or not the courts 
will accept the health argument when ai)plied to wages. 
In this class of legislation, two questions must be deter- 
mined : first, Is it constitutional to regulate wage pay- 
ments? second. Is the method employed — that is, the 
delegation of the powers of the legislature to a commis- 
sion — constitution? In one state the first question of 
constitutionality cannot l^>e raised. Ohio, in its recent 
constitutional convention, propcjscd a section relating 
definitely to this subject, which was subsequently 
adopted as part of the constitution of Ohio, which 
now says "laws may \)C passed fixing and regulating 
the hours of labor, establishing a minimum wage, and 
providing for the comfort, health, safety, and general 
welfare of all employees; and no other provision of 
the constitution shall impair or limit this power." 

The regulation of wages establishes a new and broader 
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a.spcTt of the "Kctirral welfare** principle, wliicli, if siis- 
taiiuMl, can pcrliaps hv rxtrndcMl to rcunlate Ihr work 

of men. 

Adminiitrativ« Regulation of Hours 

IVrhaps even nioir important tlian (lie creation of 
niininunn-wa^e boards is tlie power given in 1913 to 
commissions in ()rc|=;on, California, Wisconsin, and 
Ohio to re^tdate, within statutory hmits, the horns of 
wt)rk for women and children. It is obvious that in 
some occupations ei^ht cir even ten boiu's a clay may 
not be physically injurious, while in other occupations, 
such as those involviuji; the use of poisons, work under 
extremes of temperatme or humidity, or excessive nerv- 
ous strain, seven, six. c)r even live, hours a day may 
seriously injiUT the health of the worker. 

Commissions in these states may, after thorough 
investigation, recommend for any occupation a workiu)^ 
flay which they believe will not be injurious to the 
w<»men and children employed; and here also the Ore- 
gon ( ommission h:is recommended a ninediotu' day and 
fifty four-horn* week in maun fact miuf; establishments; 
ei^ht hotu's and twenty minutes and fifty hcnu's a week 
as the maxinunn in mercantile est.nblishments, with the 
closinj^' bom* at (t p. m. The statutory limit is ten htMU'S 
a clay and sixty boms a week. 

Women Admlnlitratori 

The employment of women as factory inspectors and 
on boards or commissions rcj^qdatin^ labcir conctitions 
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is being extended to many states. In New York, 
women have for several years been employed as inspect- 
ors, but in 191 3 the Department of Labor was authorized 
to employ, out of a total of one hundred and twenty- 
five, " not more than " thirty women factory inspectors, 
to include one woman medical inspector at $2,500 a 
year and four women mercantile inspectors at from 
$1 ,000 to $1 ,500 a year. 

In the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, one member of the Industrial Board at $10 per 
day and necessary expenses; one medical inspector at 
$2,500 a year, and five factory inspectors at $1,500 a 
year, must be women. 

The Bureaus of Labor in Minnesota and Washington 
have each had a Woman's Department for several 
years, and in 19 13 Tennessee and Utah each authorized 
the appointment of a woman deputy commissioner. 
Iowa and Kansas authorize women factory inspectors, 
and the appointment of women is required on the mini- 
mum wage boards of Oregon, Minnesota, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, and California, but not upon the Wash- 
ington board. Massachusetts and Pennsylvania require 
the appointment of at least one woman on the boards 
of the departments of labor and industry, but this pro- 
vision is omitted for those departments in Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and New York, although in the latter state 
women are serving upon both the Industrial Board and 
the Factory Investigating Commission. 

The method of establishing wages, hours, and condi- 
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tions of work through boards or commissions is com- 
paratively new in American law and, with the en- 
lightened court decisions upholding hour limitations on 
woman's work, it is doubtful if even the courts will feel 
inclined to split hairs over the constitutionality of the 
method here provided. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART III 

/. What is the relation of fatigue to efficiency? 

2. In what way has efficiency been promoted by acts 
of state legislatures? 

2. What state first passed a law limiting the hours 
of employment for women workers? How was the 
law evaded? 

4. On what grounds did the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois declare an eight-hour law for women as unconsti- 
tutional? Can a woman work longer than the legal 
day by holding two positions? 

5. On what evidence was the Oregon ten-hour law 
declared constitutional? What action was taken in 
Arizona, California, and Washington? 

6. Does your state limit the working hours for 
women? If so, how long, and how compared to other 
states? Can you help in any way to relieve the con- 
dition of your own Women? 

7. Have any of the states established a "Rest 
Period" during a working day? 

8. What is the position of your state regarding night 
work? What has been done in New York State, and 
how has it effected action in other states? 

p. What lines of employment are prohibited to 
women? In Europe? 

JO. What protection for comfort, health, and morals 
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of womtfn tvorkers is most retjHin'df iVhut efftrt has 
this protniion had on Ih^ir t'ffkit'Hcyf 

ji, Ijiok up the work beimj done by your state 
factory inspector. Is he enforciiuj the hnvs you have/ 

I J, What, in your opinion, is the minimum pay that 
should l)e fjiven a woman for a days' workf What 
effect does low waijes have on the morality and effi- 
ciency of employees f 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

/, Fatifjue and efficiency. 
J, The Icfjal working] day in your state, 
^?. Working conditions in your stores, shops, and 
factories, 

4, Watjes of women workers. The minimum woije, 

5, What a workintj f/irl in your state requires to sup- 
port herself in comfort and decency. How much for 
clothes, hoard, and incidentals, 

6, Home life of workiuf/ women; particularly f/irls 
away from home and boardimj in comjested districts. 



PART IV 

The No-Vote-No-Taz Movement 

By BELLE SQUIRE 
A Demand for More Equitable Lawf 'tjA/'^l 

WHEN the history of the "Votes for Women'' 
movement shall finally have been written, doubt- 
less then it will be recognized that in America, at least, 
no phase of the struggle will have been more logical, 
more idealistic or more unique, than that carried on by 
a group of Chicago women who adopted for their creed, 
"No Vote No Tax" and carried their creed to its 
logical conclusion, so far as the personalty tax was 
concerned. 

The great |K>ssiljilities 6l the situation were pointed 
out later by one of our most elocjuent speakers, Mrs. 
Frances Squire Potter, when she likened the tactics 
of the No- Vote-No-Tax League to the "strike meth- 
od" of the industrial world. According to her, to 
resist organized oppression, whether in the State or in 
Industry, is at once dignified, courageous, and dramatic. 
It was she, too, who deplored the short-sightedness of 
the many rich women who, having l;een won over to the 
"suffrage cause," were too timid or too conservative 
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to take the stand of their less conspicuous sisters with 
regard to the tax question in its relation to the V(Ae. 

A patriot is one who is willing to risk not only his 
life but his fortune for his country, though perhaps it 
might be just to admit that many of our patnots ha/J 
nothing but their lives to lose. Perhaps, however, with 
the great advance that the suffrage cause has rruule in 
the last ti;\'o or three years, the chance has forever gone 
for women of large wealth to achieve irnmortality twA 
only in the history of their sex but of their country by 
their courage in defying to the limit the tax atitboritiei 
and doing it effectively to arouse the public con^rience. 
We arc sdD in that raw state where large thmf^^ awe 
OS more t!ian principle, and there was a tittit, wA <y> 
ixK distaiit. when a woman of fgrtzx wealth c/>aVf hare 
woo dcarrilcs; fame by patutig her all m ytfj^^^ ihrn^ 
chalEcngrng the ^tdrmrztiaa of die wfK^A by the ma^ffwA- 
ccnce Gf ber ^arrifiee. It mav be tfat there ittiCf ^e 
wasnj backward ccrnrntmftSea where jti^ toth an awafc- 
taaasg of the pnfcfic cotacferxe tKit cttfr ccaW. bat oe^^ht 
tD be rnadc ty wctnen ^Z^j^ tr> erjiicixre the necea^iary 
:y aad m rsk ^ieEr f isrtnnea by refeamg^ tr, p^ 
taaxs crxfl :ie rcct 2$ if'ji^ 

Scrarrgglj esccgrL x na:i rxt ieea ^itacriiij rt^j'jfr 

rfrar re s trie rax-cayin^ Trccnea -whc ^riii -^ 

5CSEc5aaL ii rie sufrs^ Jtrtc^fe. ^ ill En^- 

cctriti rax 3e otflczsrf -yry^jtc "iiitt virfe^t 
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to create public opinion in favor of the fundamental 
principle that has been recognized as inherently just 
l)y the whole English race, except, perhaps, such as 
happen to be statesmen or politicians. 

As for the Chicago movement, it has been carried 
on by women (^f sinall means, modest professional 
women, teachers, honiekeepcrs, and business women. 
True, they had not much to lose, but surely the all 
of one person is just as important to its owner as the 
ail of another person. If one risks all she has, it mat- 
ters little whether it be her handful of furniture, her 
reputation or her position in the working world where- 
with her shelter, bread, and covering are bought, or 
wliether her all is much ])crsonal and real property and 
an income large enough amply to supply the things 
that make life desirable. 

The point is that women can argue until they faint 
from weariness that "votes for women" is just and 
right and nothing will come of it, but if a woman who 
is due to pay taxes insists that she will abide by the 
fundamental principle of this particular Government 
and forthwith refuses publicly to pay anything into 
the public treasury until women are allowed to vote, 
she at once forces the (|uestion into the realm of practi- 
cal politics, llcr refusal will precipitate the question. 
Either must the authorities force the issue with her 
by all the legal machinery at their command or else 
must they ignore her and thus prove the absolute justice 
of lier stand. 



V ' 
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Not An Aristocratic Movement 

When the movement first began it was objected that 
a taxpayers' organization must of necessity be an aristo- 
cratic movement, in as much as it seems to put the 
right to vote upon tax-paying grounds. They said, in 
their haste, that it was undemocratic, for, somehow, 
we always think of property holders as being wealthy. 
Why waste sympathy upon tax-payers? They are 
fortunate indeed to Kave property upon which to pay 
taxes. 

As a rule we think of tax-payers as those only who 
stand in line before the collector's office, pay their 
money and get their receipts or who send in a check 
and have it duly acknowledged. Yet it might not be 
amiss to investigate the tax-paying class briefly and 
find out who they really are. To begin with it might 
be asked if every one who receives a tax-receipt in his 
own name is in reality a tax-payer in the largest sense 
of the term? 

Take the case of a woman who pays taxes from an 
income derived from an inheritance, and who is obliged 
to make no exertion herself to pay the tax, beyond the 
mere physical act of drawing the money from the bank 
or hiding place and turning it over to the authorities, 
and compare her case with that of another woman, 
living in her own little home, which she has perhaps 
earned, but who is obliged to go out by the day, not 
only to earn her living, but to get the wherewithal that 
will entitle her to a tax receipt in her own name. Is 
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there any question as to which of these two persons is 
the actual tax-payer? 

Again, with regard to the renter and his landlord. 
It matters not whether the tenant rents a share in a 
room, a whole room, several rooms, a house or a flat. 
As a rule the landlord charges not only a fair interest 
upon his investment, but he adds enough to the rent 
to cover the cost of the taxes, the cost of repairs, plus 
the interest on the increase in the property value, if 
there be any. Although the landlord takes the money 
to the tax collector, it might well be asked, who is the 
real tax-payer, the landlord who gets the receipt or the 
tenant who earned the money with which the taxes 
were paid? 

This may Ixj unusual reasoning, l)ut it is undoubtedly 
logical. Taken, then, in the largest sense surely most 
of us, no matter h(;w i)oor we may be, are actually tax- 
payers, the tax often increasing in proportion to the 
degree of poverty. I^crhaps, by this reasoning we could 
well aflford to have an aristocracy of tax-payers, and 
disfranchise none but tax-dodgers, whether they be 
wealthy landlords or homeless, hapless tramps. 

Not only is the No-Vote-No-Tax movement the 
essence of democracy as has been shown, but in that 
it aims to create favorable public opinion, through 
the somewhat drastic method of hazarding one's 
fortune to call attention to the fundamental injus- 
tice of forcing those to pay for the upkeep of 
government who have no voice in its affairs, the 
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movctnrnt If* certainly itlcali.Mir. Wc hrlirvc (IwU in 
every romnuunty, In every ciirlc of friends, wIumt a 
wunian will refijj<e inihliely to pay her taNe.s. tliat in 
titat place a certain atttonnt of ptthlic opinion will he 
crv!*ttalli;:efl In favor of ftnulantental American l<leals. 
Duriiti^ Uev<»hiti<»nary tinjcs leader?* «)f the rev«ilt tle- 
clareil pa'^Minnately that "he who lakes n»y property 
(mm nte withntu my consent ileprives n»e of my liherty 
ami makes n»e a slave." Hv snch reasoning, an«l smelv 
it in respectahle, the lar^e majority f»f w^mnen in 
America are slave**, and as stich vhonhl rehel against 
the tvrannv that keeps them slaves in a land f»f free- 
dont. It is iinly hy i»/»r»i/v rehellin^;, however, that 
wonjen can call f^uhlir attention t«i the injustice of ilis* 
franchi*<ement. t.et nr) wnman think that she can do it 
elTectively and still hide her li^jht tnuler a iMiMhel. It 
nuist Ive dt»ne in the ujren. All the wc»rld who cares t«i 
listen nnist kntiw alwuit the deed, an»l knuwinjr, they 
mnst lie^in to talk and hy talkini^ they will ednrate 
themselves, and Mirely she whf» stieeeeds in K^ttiiu: the 
fHipttlace to ilivct!*;'* fmidament d principles has aeci»m- 
plished her mlMMinn.'*' 

tt HAH ttUtorIc 8«nctlon 
JtiMt who it was liist entmciateil the idea that the pay- 
Itient of taxcM withmn a vnire in ^uvernment is tyranny, 

^ I'hr ntlrntlrin <if lltr iT;tilri i^* ifillnl lo dir f^rt llui llir 
tllin<»i4 wnnirn Imvr ntMilr ihr hitltl mt t)tr tVi^oitAlly lax, ;tiiil 
mtt «in (he Kcctlly {'A^. So fnr titry Imvr Ruccrnlrd in r;tMying 
lltcir (HiiiU. 
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no one really knows, but a pessimistic gentleman, also 
unknown, long ago averred that the fault lay with a 
meddling old typesetter in merrie England, who, in 
juggling his type about, hit quite by accident upon the 
telling phrase: "Taxation without representation is 
tyranny." It little matters, after all, who was the first 
to utter or publish the historic principle, for the idea 
found excellent soil, took root and grew lustily in the 
minds of Englishmen. 

It has been stated, upon good authority, that most of 
the wars in history have been occasioned, or more or 
less remotely connected with unfair taxation. If there 
is any act of government calculated to upset a free 
man's equanimity, or even to arouse the poor in spirit, 
it is forcing him to pay taxes he thinks unjust. The 
idea, therefore, stubbornly grew in the British mind 
that it was tyranny to tax a man unless he had a voice 
in the levying of taxes and in their ultimate disposal. 

Now this idea of connecting votes with taxes came 
over to America with the early English colonists. If 
it had found welcome in the hearts of British men, it 
found an even warmer welcome in the hearts of the 
sturdy, liberty loving American colonists. 

So it was that when the British Parliament voted 
that the American colonists should pay a tax upon 
British imports, denying meantime those same colonists 
the right of parliamentary representation, their wrath 
kindled. To us of America all this is ancient history 
that every school child knows. 
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It must never be forgotten, either, that it never was 
the amount of the tax that the colonists opposed, but 
the fact that they were taxed without their consent, 
and the only way they could give their consent was by 
having representation in the English Parliament. This, 
the short-sighted politicians of that time would not 
allow, but the Americans insisted upon having the 
privilege of voting if they were to perform the duty 
of paying taxes. From all this it will be seen that 
the " No- Vote-No-Tax " cry of today has most eminent 
and respectable historic sanction. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
women who are struggling in England for the ballot 
today are asking for exactly the same right for which 
American patriots contended so successfully, a century 
and more ago. No American man who is logical and 
knows his history will criticize the English movement 
or harshly condemn the women who are waging a blood- 
less civil war, instead of a gory one. Today the Eng- 
lish women stand exactly where the rebellious American 
colonists stood in 1776. Seven long and bitter years it 
took to convince the British statesmen of that time. 
They finally yielded, but only to the inexorable logic 
of bullets skillfully directed. Judging from present 
indications coupled with those of the past, it would 
seem that the skull of the average English statesman 
is congenitally so thick, that the only way he can be 
convinced is with brickbats or with bullets. It may be 
that the freedom of English women will not be accom- 
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pHshed until human blood is spilled upon the ground, 
not that their arguments are not convincing, not that 
they have not prayed and pleaded, though in vain ; not 
that they have no wrongs, for they have many and 
grievous ones, but that those who are in power refuse, 
for selfish reasons, to be convinced. 

Not only has the " No- Vote-No-Tax *' theory historic 
sanction, but it has moral approbation. In the age-long 
struggle for liberty, men began to believe passionately 
that "resistance to tyranny is obedience to God," and 
to act upon their belief. It is the people who resist 
tyranny and injustice, who combat evil where they 
find it, who lead the world to liberty. Had no one 
ever had the courage to resist tyranny, how could the 
race have progressed? What freedom have we but 
that for which our forbears have fought and bled and 
died, or for which we ourselves contend? 

Truly there is no progress without battle. 

It Hai }\o Legal Sanction 

Is there not an element of the ridiculous in the situa* 
tion when American women try to prove to American 
men that if taxation without representation was tyranny 
in 1776, A. D., it is still tyranny in 1913, A. D., and 
that what was tyranny for the men of the eighteenth 
century is also tyranny for the women of the twentieth 
century ? 

Legal sanction ! Of course it has no legal sanction. 
The civil law lags behind public opinion and if laws are 
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to be changeil, public upiniun nniat firat be changej, 
Lawyers ilt) nut ileal In what unghl tu be, but in what 
tms anil is. So tou, statesmen, as a rule. The wise 
politician, so it is said, has his ear to the gnnnul, and 
at the psycht)logical numwU gives voice tu what the 
people themselves are vainly trying to express. 

It is true that wtunen who refuse to pay their taxes 
for histtiric ami neural reasons are mH legal in their 
tactics, but is any biyal Anierican prepart*il tu admit 
that the Boston Tea J*arty of 1776 or thereabouts was 
a /»tT/Vt7/y Itujiil /^roi't'tulinfj at tht* time it ijccurred? Is 
the cpiestitin evfr iliscunseil in American schuuls a.^ tu 
whether tht* Kevolutitmary War was a Uujtil aUair, or 
whether (Jetirge Washingtun anti the gentlemen assu- 
ciated with him wt*re within thfir Itujal rights? His- 
tory woultl be a very tanie alTair indeeil, if evfry one 
cun^ulteil his lawyt*r beftire guing tu war tir ubtained 
legal advice befure rt^sinting wrung, ami f^iUri^ttism 
wtudtl bf an unkntjwn quantity. 

The Strategic PoHition of Tax-PaylnK Women 

ICven as tht* nien uf the Revt»lutitm wert* lugical in 
their rfbtlliun, m» the wumen uf ttiday whii are in tht* 
same ptisiiitui can Itigically rebel against this grrat in 
justice, Vt*t, suniehuw, it srrms sn pitifully ludirruus 
tti be arguing this puint mure than siv hCure years after 
it was su triuniphantly carrietl. 

The fact still renmins, htuvever, that many wtunen 
are oppressed, some of them mc»st grievously, and here 
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is the important point : // is the women who are tax- 
payers in their own names, who hold the strategic posi- 
tion in the bloodless war that is being waged against 
the prejudices of popular opinion. The tax situation in 
America is abominable and calls for reform. So, too, 
the suffrage situation. If the tax-paying women of the 
nation would combine, they could, by concerted action, 
force the authorities of their various localities to take 
action both for suffrage and tax reform. 

What matter if it is illegal? If posterity not only 
excuses the lawlessness and illegality of the Revolution 
with all its violence, its heartaches, its bloodshed, but 
also glories in it, surely posterity will excuse the law- 
lessness of women brave enough to defy public opinion 
and risk loss of property for the sake of a principle that 
was established for men over a century ago? Had the 
men of that time done otherwise than resist, there 
would have been no American nation today, nothing but 
a British colony, abject and cowering under the t)rranny 
of British politicians. Not only America, but all the 
British colonies profited by our Revolution, when 
British statesmen finally learned that they could not 
trifle too long with pioneers and freemen. 

Would, then, that our American tax-paying women 
had the courage to take advantage of their strategic posi- 
tion and force the authorities to act! Foolish? Per- 
haps. No doubt the world-wise Tories of their day 
shook their heads and prophesied what the end would 
be when headstrong patriots refused to pay the trifling 
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\(X\ un irti, whult r\ciY K»VmI Mthjrit %^^^\^\^^ u* l»r \i\iu\ 
tt» \\i\\ .v» ilml \\\ri ){\i\iU\\\n M»\rrri|;n ini|«hl Imvr miu'li 
Nvhrirwilh to liiirx nn hi** wttin tn iitiicii^r lti?i ionuI 

A \'t\\ i»n truj" Willi r«irr» \x\\ \vi\f \x\ it K^'*^^ 
iimMV wnil tniMrwcil in rrlluin m tmit tn unibri ihr 
VNiilrih n| u l»ii\ 1 1 I j|»niv Ik* ut Mukel 

ihn tiiik \ri till lt*Hr» fii^^iintii' tlum wun thut ol lltr 
KVNnlntinniM V liUhri^. I hrv luul t«i ri»u\imT i« xnojuI 
r\\ hriulnl ptinrrlinf* antt hi?* Intllrl hruilnl itMitUrt?* 
\\\M www w liii kimIiI Miliiinf it f*irfU inntinrnt wrti' iU|m 
Mr i»l ilrlrmlntfi ihrii rif*ht?i i»^ l'nKlt*»lnnrn, nni?! 
1^ to muNnur ihr r»un?« ol ihr whnir woiUI hrtr i».i 
MinMnl in Aniriitii tluil it \Nitf* nn ullt* IrsMin tluit titr 
\NtM««lrn hriiilnl kinf* iin*! hin Imllrl hriulnl tnnitiri?* 
wrii' Iniiril t«> IriM n ninir llunt « trntniy it^n. 

\««i with liii>iMtrt»»» liM\\r\ri, ImU in u f«rt»ilri wny 
iWv \\v in Iniir li^jht into thrir hknIlN. \\ hnr mm a 
rrnfin > ii^n pnt l»nllrt^ inln iht* hriuU n| ilirii uppiMirnt?* 
\N«^ pm hliM-.. wlnflt liniillv l»y thr inriiMililr iniir ul 
nuMnrntnni nprn np thr inirtimn nl ihr ilrn>rM 
n.nninn^ ii» tlir lif.;lit ni iriiw»n. It i^ !nv n> tn ririitr 
pnMu npnnnn ; tn tilniiitr. 

I'ntthnntnir, tlirrr \^ no nu>ir rnnvimin^* iu^ntnrnt 
thiit it \\nnt;m litn nn\\ ntitkr llittn ti> trin?»r t«» pity 
lirr t;t\r«» Im thr ^itkr nl titr piiniiplr, itnd tin it pnh 
lirlv It \^ thr tt^r nl thr ilnllin ntittk. \Vr wnmhip 
:ti ttN ^hiinr. itml nhr VNhn itnn*i \\\ it» ^hinin^ tttitik 
ti hkrl> tit hit thr hnU^ ryr. Tuility. <\\ IrttM. the 
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pocket nerve is the most sensitive nerve that the body 
politic possesses. 

The Great Cost of Buying Back Freedom 

Because the suffrage agitation has been of a peaceful 
nature in this country, because it has moved forward as 
an educational movement rather than as a war, few have 
realized at what an immense cost to the women of 
America, the right to vote is being bought. It is not 
alone time, energy, endurance, but actual money that 
is being spent, and freely spent. It will cost American 
women perhaps millions of dollars to buy back the free-, 
dom that was so blithely signed away when the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution 
were passed. Small fortunes have been spent in at- 
tempts which, when viewed by themselves, have seemed 
fruitless. 

Several years ago it was estimated that, on an 
average, every twerrty-nine days saw at least one suf- 
frage bill defeated somewhere in the United States. 
If such were the case, it speaks volumes for the courage 
and patience of American women and other volumes 
for the stupidity, ignorance, and selfishness of American 
politicians. What a commentary upon the intelligence 
of our state legislatures that practically every new 
moon witnessed an assembly somewhere reject the plea 
of its progressive women for citizenship! It is safe 
to say that every one of those defeated measures was 
mothered by one or more women, who journeyed to 
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the state capitul, watched the fate of the bill tioinetiines 
fur ilayA and weekH, while expenses piled up, and then 
journeyed back a^ain. 

Ttjns nf literature have lieen diNtributed, furtunes 
have l)een spent in htatinnery ond |Nistaf(e. Head- 
quarters have lieen nmintaincd at heavy expense. De- 
voted women have ^iven uf their substance, of their 
time, their enerjfy, their health, often to reap but ridicule 
that endrd in defeat. 

The result of it all? A life-time of htru^yle by the 
devoted frw has madr ten states* entirely free, and has 
ho smotithcd the way of wtunanluMid that many women 
have been lulled into Irthargy, content with things as 
they are. Others, in thrir ignorance, and lacking wit, 
have gtine themselves into iM»litics to keep all other 
women out. They go alN>ut preaching that ** woman's 
place is in the home." Thry Nildly invatle legislative 
halls, crying out that such places are not fit for women 
to enter, and, strangely enough, plead liefore Ik?- 
wiltlered statesmen not to heed the demand of women 
Ixtld enough to want mere vulgar rights instead of 
womaidy influence! 

Meanwhile the (atise goes on triumphantly, gather* 
ing momentum as it goes. With ahtouniling fretpiency 
legislatures are reversing the policy of former years 
and it now remains for some anient adherent to com- 
pute how often, (»n an average, a sufTrage bill is being 
passed by legislators abreast the times. The Cause of 

* Tiulmlintf AUiika. 
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women is moving forward with an ever increasing im- 
petus, but it is not yet won, and there is still a world 
of work to do. 

The lot of women has been immensely bettered in 
the home at least, but in the industrial world there are 
grave wrongs to be righted. Truly, as has been said, 
we are but at the cock-crow civilization ! Perhaps, too, 
we shall remain there until this great fundamental 
wrong of women's political slavery is removed forever. 
Grave problems are confronting us that never will be 
solved until the combined intelligence of the race, both 

male and female, is utilized by the State. 

f 

Tragedy of the Situation 

If it should ever come to pass that girls develop the 
same pride in their sex that boys now have in their's, 
and they begin to search their histories to see how men 
won their votes in order to compare their methods with 
those of the women who struggled for equal rights, 
they may be disappointed to find that so few women 
of property utilized their strategic position. For the 
benefit of such, should there ever be any, let me cite 
some of the difficulties under which the Woman Move- 
ment is making its slow and halting way. 

In the face of the possibilities of the situation, its 
tragedy seems almost ironical. Were the majority of 
tax-paying women young and strong, were the fires 
of youth coursing in their veins, it would be a simple 
matter to rouse them to concerted action. 
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Uiu'urtunatcly the tnnjority nf ihis clas?* nf women 
scctn In l)c »»M or tni«hllc-ajfc«l wt»tncu: they arc limitl 
5pin»itcrs, frail Nvi«|t»w?i. \vt»nicn «iftcn iti prccarimi?* 
health. It is at) easy ihinjtj t»» jl'h tnit atui die in a 
?»pertaeular struKKle f«»r ati ahslract priticipic: it h tiiorc 
thIVu'ult tt» hve antj sulTer Uw it t'^ar easier i** it ti» 
fare a rain n( hnllets than U^ etuhirc the shafts of 
riihenlr. nr to take a ouuse i»f aotiiMi tliat might reMilt 
in ostrari^m ami slt)\v starvation, tt takes eonraicre. 
hravery of a hi^jh onler. or else a certain fiml-hanlinesa 
ti» face the nece^^^^ary pnhlicity ami the |mssihle Icjtjal 
etitan^:lement*i. than which nothing: can l»e tn«»re trying 
an<l hewlMcring. 

tt is ililVicitlt. too. to arnttse enthn«*iastn in a war 
where each wh«) enters it mnst nee«ls tight alone again^^t 
the hi»st. rerhap^i. as a matter of fact, few of the 
tax-paying women are cptalifietl tn act etTectively. for 
to he ellicient it must tiee»ls In? a war c»f wruils. The 
hest in*itrnment is the pen. an«l the hnllets to he llretl 
are logical ami mianswerahle argnmetUs. so skillfully 
wonlrtl as to penetrate ami coiiviiice the densest in- 
tellect. Morcmer this war of wonis tnttst he carried 
on with the ntmoM ptihlicity. ami for untoM centitries 
wt'tnen have heen drilled in the virtue of shunning pnh- 
licity ft»r fear of heing misunderstood or misinterpreted. 

So we have thi^ predicament, that, whereas the bat- 
tles that meti have fotight for the frec^lom of men have 
l>een f»>ught ntostly hy the young men of the Wi^rld; 
this battle of women fi»r women would have to l)c 
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fought by the old, the middle-aged, the weak, the timid. 
The men's battles have been fought by youths who were 
carried away by the glamour and excitement of war; 
youths who were fighting side by side with other youths 
eager for honor and glory, though often fired by a 
high and noble purpose. 

Said one earnest woman to me : "If you could con- 
vince me that it was right to take this stand, I would 
do it no matter what it might cost. But here I am, a 
woman in precarious health, with old age creeping on. 
Suppose some morning while I was teaching, the tax 
authorities would come in and confiscate my piano. It 
would ruin me professionally and financially. My class 
of little people would be scattered and I would be bank- 
rupt How can I afford to have this happen ?** 

So this is the tragedy of the situation; those who 
are in a position to do this service are often in- 
capacitated in other ways. So let the girls of the future 
take this to their comfort, that the wars that men 
carried on are fought by the very flower of manhood, 
not by the decrepid, old, and weak. 

Yet think what it would mean should i ,000 women in 
various parts of this country take this stand simul- 
taneously! There would be 1,000 centers of public 
opinion in favor of justice. It would result in making 
100,000 people, nay! one million or ten times one 
million people begin to think about the relation of taxa- 
tion to the vote. 

We are in great need of tax reform. Think what 
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iUf t;iH paying wnttmi iniKlit mrotnpliiih in \Uv way ai 
ii\n\m\\\^ \m\A\i' opinion 'Mu\ pnblir nKjiiiry upon \\\\ti 

In i'n\\i'\\M^\n\\, it nii^lil lir haiil thai wlnlt* it may hr 
il|('f{al inY an American woman lo rvimv to pay ht^r 
lanrti, \\vv rcfnnal wonlil Ik* abtiolnlfly moral an<l vvonlfl 
liavr llicf moM rrHprrtabIc* hintorir naniiion. In fart, 
it iti not (liftirnlt to rrasKHi iA\\ that ntMl^^r fxiMitiK con' 
<litiont) it in aht^oltttrly /'///mofal for an Amcficati woman 
to pay lirr taxt^n, anJ adnally /omioral not to protmt, 
'\ lie woman who mcrkty payK hrr Ahare into the pnhhc 
tr«*aj>m'y l>rrMtnrn h«*fnrlf a party to thi* tyranny a^ainj»t 
whirh nhr t^honhl trhH. Jnnt no long ah nht* liHp^ to 
ftnpport it ^\\f i« of ihf ^Jovrrnmi^nt, wlifthrr h\\v votrn 
or not, atMl nh<* hhonhl proti'M hi^fori^, tiot afti^r, the 
t\ftt\ \ti ilonr, ;nMl ri'anr I'omplainitig, 

,Smi*ly it \^ \\\v ilnty of i*vrry woman tax pay<*r, an 
a rational Irin^;, to prot(*nt againi^t W\\\\i for<'<*<l to pay 
mon«7 to hnpport a j{ovrrnmmt which ilors* not trro^f' 
ni/«* lu*r <*xr«*pt on pay ilay. A«* womrn it in onr 'Inty 
to int^iM npon thr hif^hrnt if|<«aU in civic Wiv and an tax- 
payrrj* pcrhapj> onr privilrgr to forcr th«* Oovrrnmnit, 
hy cvrry mraiu^ in onr powrr, to \h* trnr to \\^ owti 
fniMlatn(*ntal piin^ iph'n. 



Ilrltf IfUlory of tht No-Voit-No-T«N UftgiM of XUInoU 

'I hi* No Wn\t* No 'lax Lragtirsof Illinol(» waw organ 
i/ril in I'chiiiary, M;to, hy a gionp ai (Ihicago women, 
for the pnr|fonr of protecting \\v\W Scpiirc;, then a munic 
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teacher, in her determination to pay no personal taxes 
until Illinois women should be given the ballot. The 
authorities not being willing, apparently, to force the 
issue with Miss Squire, the League took up the task 
of protecting other small tax-payers among women 
from injustice. Some of the members took the same 
stand as Miss Squire and refused to pay their personalty 
tax. 

For the benefit of women in other communities who 
may consider the advisability of forming a No- Vote- 
No-Tax League, it might be well to state that the 
Illinois League is made up of both direct and indirect 
tax-payers. They have (i) a sustaining membership 
of men and women not directly or personally inter- 
ested in taxation as such : (2) a number of tax-payers 
who receive receipts in their own names; and (3) a 
smaller group of women who stand for the historic 
principle of "no vote no tax." It is simply a case of 
the many combining to protect the few. 

The Illinois League is incorporated and has its own 
attorney, who is a member of the Executive Board. 
The attorney, Antoinette Funk, is conversant with the 
tax laws of Illinois and is especially interested in the 
Chicago situation. Because she is deeply interested, 
she advises members as to what might be advisable 
to do or not to do. 

In 1912, the League, acting on the advice of Mrs. 
Funk, called a Tax Strike, advising all tax-payers, 
especially the smaller ones, both men and women, to 
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refuse to pay their personalty taxes. This Tax Strike 
was advertised, at considerable cost, in all the big Chi- 
cago daily papers. The tax situation in Chicago is 
peculiarly disgraceful and the burden of taxation falls 
mainly upon the small property owners and modest 
householders owning property outside of what is known 
as the " Loop District." This district one mile square, 
is situated in the very heart of the city and comprises, 
naturally, the most valuable property in Chicago. Not 
only is this fabulously valuable land absurdly under- 
assessed, owing to corrupt politics, but it is estimated 
that millions of dollars' worth of personal property 
lying in the vaults inside this same Loop District 
escapes taxation every year, while people in humble 
homes, particularly if they be unrepresented women, 
are taxed out of all proportion to their holdings. 

The Tax Strike has little or nothing to do with the 
suffrage question and can go on for years until the tax 
laws are honestly amended and justice is accorded to 
the humblest person. It is a daring plan, but difficult 
to carry out, for it needs publicity which is difficult 
to achieve. The newspapers will not help as many of 
them have valuable holdings in the Loop District and 
thus escape their just share of taxation. 

The founders of this notable organization were 
Minona S. Jones, Margaret Haley, Fannie H. Rastall, 
Charlotte C. Rhodus and Susan Radley. The League 
has had a spectacular and dramatic career and has done 
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much to further the suffrage cause, especially in Chi- 
cago and Illinois. 

Note. — Owing to the lack of uniformify in State laws on the 
subject of taxation, together with possible political complications 
in the various localities, it will doubtless be found that the tax 
situation in many communities is peculiar to itself. Therefore, 
the tax-payers of no one State, or perhaps of no one community, 
could safely advise those of another what to do. However, this 
should not deter women from protesting or rebelling against the 
tyranny of taxation without representation. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART V 

J. Which are the more vital — human rights or 
property rights? 

2. Upon which theory was our Republic built — 
property rights, human rights, sex rights? 

5. Would you say that the old ^^ taxation without 
representation is tyranny/' or that it only seems to put 
property rights ahead of human rights? 

4. What is the basis of taxation? How many kinds 
of taxation are there? Is it right to tax anything more 
than once? Do you know of any instances where prop- 
erty is taxed more than once? 

5. What is your attitude toward taxation? Do you 
look upon your taxes as an investment or as a dis- 
agreeable burden? What is the proper attitude? 

6. What is the theory of the tax on land? Is there 
any difference in principle between taxing land and 
taxing buildings, furniture, etc? 

7. What is it that makes land so valuable when 
it is valuable? Does it seem fair to be obliged to pay 
taxes on something which, like furniture, steadily de- 
preciates in value? 

8. Ccm you trace the reasoning by which men have 
denied to women the right to vote, yet have imposed 
upon them the duty of paying taxes and obeying laws 
in the making of which they have had no voice? 
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PART V 

How to Assist Legislation 

By HARRIET O. R WRIGHT 

^X^HERE was never before in all the history of civil- 
-^ ized countries the spectacle of such a large body of 
intelligent citizens to whom unusual privileges have been 
suddenly accorded as the one now presented to the world 
in the recent emancipation of several million women. 

They have accepted the political privileges accorded 
them calmly, with an earnest desire to fulfill their new 
duties with dignity to themselves and with benefit to 
the world. Such intelligence and interest has never 
been shown by any other newly enfranchised body of 
people. 

The women of Norway, Finland, New Zealand, and 
the United States have accepted their new responsibili- 
ties with an earnest, conscientious desire to perform 
these duties properly. 

This new electorate is composed of the educated and 
uneducated, in every rank of life. The great emancipa- 
tion in Russia, by royal decree, aflfected over five mil- 
lion of serfs, — people who were ignorant, economically 
dependent, superstitious, and unused to any freedom or 
initiative. 
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'VUv niKiiu'iiwitinii nl' (lie nc^io in Anirrini wiii i\ 
parallrl ra^*. 'I'lirir l\vr^{ rxnrist* of llit* fiaiuhiMc* wan 
(if no hnirlit tn any (Hir htit the* pnrtoitH nnaiuipatril. a^ 
iIm'V ('(Mild \\\'\\\^ iintliin^^ (if wUdoiii to tlir ncitMict* iif 
^lovcM'iiMHMit, and no knnwlnlf>r of \\\sv nirthods to itH 
adnnnislration. 

It lias r(M|inrrd yc^ars of fdncation to raisr sncli ptMipIr 
to tilt* dignity of iihrfnl citi/rnfJiip. Tlie coiifci lin^f of 
political rif^lits on?i'rj///('// lias Iktii vantly dinVrcnt.rspr 
( iailv as the conntrirH wlirn* wonirn liavr ivcrivnl ilirsc* 
rights arc* tliosi* in wliicli tlic*y have* hrni acronlrd ninca- 
tional privil(*^(*s, and tht* ^rrat mass an* as vvrll nincatnl 
and intrlliKctit as the* inalr citi/rn. 

The social conditions in tlu*sc* connttirH are* not like* 
tlir cranipcti, rcstrict(*d, srclndrd conditions of lift* 
imposed on woinrn in iiiany lands. Tlu* fircdoni of 
thoiif^ht in dnnocratic connti'i(*s, thr tnnltiplicatioii of 
inaf^a/incs and periodicals for tin* home*, have* snppli(*d 
women with a hioade*!' ontliHik on world afTairs, and a 
he*tlrr niide*rstandiiiK of local issne*s. 

The* oppoiinnitics f(tr trave*l which many woiiie*n 
(*njoy have made them ac(|nainte*d with nniveisal con 
ditions, and tliev have found they can, with perfect 
safety and piopriety. do things that would have frif^ht 
ene*d their grandmothers to death. Women have out 
f^i'own many foolish, conservative* notions as to tlie*ir 
helplessness, and the ** rainhow tinted sphere" which 
they have* he*en Hnppose*d to occupy Iuim expanded, nntil 
itti hori/on emhntceH the world. 
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Readjustment of Laws Required 

Many women find themselves by necessity forced into 
the struggle for existence. Often they have not only 
themselves but others to support, and laws governing 
industrial conditions and property rights are found to 
be unfavorable to them. Some of the first problems 
confronting women are a readjustment of such laws, 
giving them a right to their own wages, the right and 
title to property, and possession of their children. 

Women are naturally interested in school laws, the 
enactment of pure-food laws and their strict enforce- 
ment, better sanitation, decent conditions in factories, 
fire protection in all public schools, factories, theatres, 
hotels, etc. ; the abolition of child labor, not from the 
business point of view, but on account of the physical 
and moral welfare of the child, the future citizen. 
Women have learned that unjust laws are responsible 
not only for social evils but for social crimes ; that the 
legal abuse of privilege and financial power is respon- 
sible for many economic evils; that the treatment of 
the criminal is unjust, cruel, unsatisfactory, as it still 
aims only at punishment and makes very little eflfort to 
reform. 

Women of large vision, and a sense of justice, have 
been trying to correct many crying eVils, only to find 
their efforts ineffective and often futile, because, — and 
here they se^ a great light, — because they have no poysrer 
to compel attention from those in authority. They have 
found that they have not the force to push forward their 
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chcrishct:! plans until ihcy arc clnilicd with political 
l^nvcr an«l the authntilv «»f the ballot — the power to 
ontninand aUcntinn. 

Where women have Ihe hallot. thev find their elTorts 
to obtain refonns nutoh tnnre effective than in those 
states where they are not recoRnizeU citizeits. Where 
they have ti> tiepend on uncertain, "siletu'* inlluence, 
they tieetl all of the cooperation and teatn-work they c%nn 
jHissihly secure. Utuler even the ntost favorable circum- 
stances, there are Iwutttd to \k nianv faihnes atul dis- 
appoitUtnents. Wotnen have been so separated atui iso- 
lated, and have lived sttch jieclutleil lives, that thev inav 
fail iti their hrst attempts at united action. We tn\tst 
acknowled|=^^e that they will tnake mistakes and have fail- 
ures. Women do ttot daitn infallibilitv. To obtain anv 
measure of political wisdotti requires time and patient 
studv. 11iev must learn to y:ive lovaltv atid lidelitv to 
leaders, and to itnite with each other in jierfcct teatn- 
work. to sink minor dilVerences. aitd brin^ all their 
enthusiasm to the obtaining of the peatest ^ou\l. 

There has been no end of advice ^iven. ridicule 
bestowed, an aluindant and absurd citriositv. and, most 
exasperatinjj; of all. mi'^ statemettt and ttntnerited abuse 
have been heaped upon our elTi^ts \\\ the past. It seeitis 
ati ititwarranted a^^sumption of superiority to ^ive advice 
to the j^reat multit\ule of women who. thriutnh or|«ran- 
ized elVort. are trying to do |j\>od work and hope to 
obtain delinite result*!: but it may l>e of profit to review 
sottte suKK^stions that have been fovtml «»f value in the 
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experience of other women, and to call attention to some 
of the methods which they have found useful 

How to Organize 

In every endeavor, persons must be found who are 
fitted to be leaders, and who will act aggressively. They 
must be able, of wise judgment, pleasing, and popular. 
They must be enthusiastic for the cause; willing to 
work harmoniously with others, regardless of personal 
prejudices; ready to acknowledge the value of their 
colleagues; forgetful of self; absolutely non-partisan 
and non-sectarian, so far as their relation to this effort 
is concerned ; able to grasp the essentials and sink the 
lesser good for the sake of the greater. Such leaders 
are not plentiful, but they can be found. There must be 
a definite object to be obtained, as well as a detailed plan 
of action, and care should be taken not to attempt to 
gain too much at one time. Concentration of effort is 
most essential in political activity, as in every other form 
of endeavor. Enlist the club women of the state, 
through its federation, in a united effort to obtain some 
one reform; ask the cooperation of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, church organizations, members 
of the Farmers' Alliance, Teachers' Association, women 
of the Trades Unions and Consumers' Leagues, — every 
group of women organized for the uplift of humanity. 

Have a Press and Publicity Committee of discretion 
and judgment. It is very important to secure a Finance 
Committee who can devise means of raising funds to 
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pay for necessary literature, postage, stationarj- supplies, 
and incidentals. The chairman of each of these com- 
mittees should be a person with especial fitness for the 
position and with intense interest in the line of work for 
which she is selected. 

Include in this organization women from every part 
of your county and state; women from city environ- 
ment and country life as well. You may be astonished 
at the amount of talent that will be developed by some 
of the most quiet, unassuming women. Cooperate with 
any civic organizations you may already have. 

If your organization is to do effective legislative work, 
the chairman of each committee and delegates from 
all societies interested in securing legislative reforms 
should meet often with the chairman and officers of 
the general committee, during legislative sessions at the 
state capital. Once a week, at least, is necessary in 
order to keep track of all bills they are interested in. 

The chairman of each committee should report the 
progress of the bills they are watching and should ask 
help when they feel it is needed. Those who can not 
come to the meetings should be kept informed by mail 
of the progress of affairs and urged to communicate 
by letter with their representatives in the Legislature. 
Often a circular letter, signed by men and women from 
a representative's district, asking his assistance in behalf 
of a bill, and especially his vote, will be very effective. 
It keeps him in mind of the fact that his support of 
various issues and his vote on bills in which they are 
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interested, are known to his constituents. Many times 
a legislator seems to think his constituents are a long 
way off, or too busy to know about his legislative action. 

Personal effort in behalf of good bills is your right, 
and is not offensive, nor is it considered officious inter- 
ference on the part of the individual citizen. Neither is 
it transgressing any of the proprieties to do necessary 
lobbying. The only disgrace attached to the word is 
brought by those who use money or material advantage 
to buy a vote, without regard to the right or wrong of 
the issue. There should always be a dignified, tactful 
attempt to convince the one y^u hope to influence that 
there is merit in the bill you are working for, and that 
it is to benefit the greatest number. 

Printed copies of bills in which your committee is 
interested can be secured, with all amendments added. 
Many times a good measure can be made ineffective by 
its amendment on the part of some enemy of the bill, 
who finds this the only way to nullify the results hoped 
for. It may be the only course left its enemies, and in 
the hurry of heated debate, through oversight or neglect 
of its friends, it may be inserted. It takes "eternal 
vigilance" to secure good results. If the women on 
your General Legislative Committee desire to introduce 
a bill, they should secure the services of a capable, 
honest lawyer to properly frame it for them. There is 
always a prescribed form of title to a bill that must be 
followed, and the wording of every section must be 
clear and definite. You must be sure that all you hope 
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to Hrcurr in the law Hoti^ht in itirlttdcd in the hill an intrr)- 
fiticrd, Yott will nrrc! Irjjal knowlrcji^r and a trained 
\v^:\\ mind to «lraft your form. Am Midi Mcrvircs arr 
valtiahlc, ycHt will Mrr another reason for the need af A 
KoofI iMnanrc (Committee. 

The value of ftnuN in yotir treastiry will he ap- 
parent to yoti as yon prcHTed. Yoti may fiiicl it im- 
prratively nrcessary to telr^^raph to Mome person in 
a clistant dtHtrtet for pnHnpt and immecliate aid for a 
mra^inre. Thr money to «lo ho mtiM Ikt at hand, as 
mieh action may Ih* its only salvatir^n. 

Yotir committee chairman mtist keep an accrnrnt nf 
the vote of every inemlier of the lejjislatnre on the hill 
or hills of which she has charj^e. She nntst keep track 
of every amen«lment rj(Terec| to her hills hy whom 
ofrerrcl and the "ote of each one oti all stich amend- 
inmts. 

Such flata can he ohtaincd from the house an«l srtiate 
jotnnals. ]a*\ it he knf»wn also that yoti are keeping 
tah f»n all votes of measures in which yfrtir conunittees 
are interested. 

After most careful fUKanization. the most faithful 
lahors, the moMt heroic elTorts, you may tnret with 
some drfcat'^. Do not he discouraged at a few fail- 
ures. You will have gained that most necennary asset 
in any work valuahle rxt)erirnce. With coura^je anci 
tmyirldin^ tenacity you can continue the work another 
time, improving y'»«*»' methocis with thi?« experience, 
ancl you will he ahle to recf»rc| a splendirl fjercenta^e of 
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success in your succeeding efforts. You can do much 
to obtain good civic government. Use the same methods 
and keep up a perfect organization of all good, intelli- 
gent, earnest women. Here you must be firm to stand 
for principles and do not be led away by political names 
or shibboleths. Let your aim be to secure personal 
merit, honesty, and efficiency. Refuse to aid those 
who uphold gang methods. The aim of "the gang" 
is to maintain power for themselves, and advance the 
political ambitions of leaders by any method, and to 
reward the other members of the gang with the lesser 
plunder and spoil of office. It has been responsible 
for terrible abuses and criminal methods in city gov- 
ernment, for petty thieving and wholesale graft. To 
be a good, useful citizen demands thought and study, 
the sacrifice of time and ease, patient investigation of 
theories advanced, and reforms advocated. One must 
learn to distinguish between the real and the unreal, 
the true and the false. This is no easy task and cannot 
be accomplished with superficial study. It is so easy 
to make the false appear plausible that one is well 
nigh discouraged. Women have many idle moments 
that might be well employed in earnest study, and there 
are quantities of books, pamphlets, leading articles on 
all the great questions of the day accessible to every 
woman. 
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